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In Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. 


WEBSTER'S UNABRIDGED. | WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 





New Edition o? WEBSTER has 
4600 New Words & Meanings, and 
Biographical Dictionary 

Get the Standard. 

TH Standard in the Gov't Printing 
Schools,—sale 20 times as large 
as the sale of any oth 
Best aid for TEACHERS and 
SCHOLARS, in SCHOOLS. 
for Holidays, Birthday, Wedding, 
or any other occasion. 


of over 9700 Names. 
Office, —32,000 copies in Publi¢ 
er. 
BEST aid in a Family, in helping its 
members to become intelligent. 
GIFT Most acceptable to Pastor, Par- 
ent, Teacher, Child, Friend; 
Published by G. &C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass, 





A PLACE FOR YOUR DICTIONARY, 
A PLACE FOR YOUR NEWSPAPERS, 
A PLACE FOR YOUR PERIODICALS, 
And an ornament for your house, all in one, 


THE NOYES DICTIONARY HOLDER. 
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SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and in Dynamic Engineering, in Agricul- 
tare, Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geol- 
ogy, and in General Scientific Studies, with 
English, French, and German, Political Econ- 
omy, History, etc. 

For programme, address Prof.Gzo. J. Brusn, 
Eeccutive Officer, New Haven, Conn. x312-2 


Washington Avenue an* Nineteenth Street. University Building, Washington Avenue and 


Of St. Louis. 
COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS: 
I. SMITH ACADEMY. | IV. THE COLLEGE. 


Seventeenth Street. Opens Sept. 15th. 


M. 8. SNOW, Dean. 


DEGREES. 


1. Bachelor of Arts. 
II. Bachelor of Philosophy. 


Opens September 15th. 
| 
DENHAM ARNOLD, PRINCIPAL 


{ 


A Preparatory School, for College, Polytech- | 
pic Sehool and Business. Hil. Master of Arts. 


| 
IIL MANUALTRAINING SCHOOL| Vv. POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL. 


| University Building, Washington Avenue and 


Washington Avenue and Kighteenth Street. Seventeenth Strect Opens Sept. 15th. 


Opens September 12th. 


Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, Drrecror. DEGREES. 
This is a School for Boys not less than Four- ‘3 Pilg 
teen Years Old. The Course of Instruction rans Ill. Chemist 
IV. Engineer of Mines. 
through Three Years. Branches Taught are 7. aaa 


Mathematics, History, Physics, English Lan- 
guage and Literature, Drawing and the Use of 
Tools; the last named includes Carpentry, Pat- 
tern-Making, Blacksmithing, Machine- Work, 
and the management of the Engine. 


III. MARY INSTITUTE. 


VI. ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


University Building, Washington Avenue and 
Seventeenth Street. Opens October 3 


HALSEY C. IVES, Director. 
VII. ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL. 
No 1417 Lucas Place. Opens October 12th 

W. G. HAMMOND, LL.D., Dean. 


Late Chancellor of the Iowa State University 
Law School. 


Beaumont and Locust Streets. 
Opens September 19th. 
C. 8. PENNELL, PRINCIPAL. 


A Completely Equipped School for Girls and 
yonng Ladies. 











W. G. ELIOT, CHanceLionr. 





For conditions of admission, or further information, apply to the officers named above. 
The Treasurer’s Office is in Room No. 3, University Building. 
Departments IV., V., VI. and VII. are open to students of both sexes. 


—_——- 9-9 

In the Undergraduate Departments, comprising the College and Polytechnic School, 
all facilities for the best education, Library, Apparatus, Laboratories, Assay Rooms, Gym- 
nasium, &c., are adequately supplied. All “undergraduates” have free admission to 
work-shop instruction in Manual Training School 

Smith Academy has its own Laboratory, Gymnasium, Reference Library, &c. 

To the School of Fine Arts, the recent erection of the St. Louis Museum of Fine Arts, 
on Lucas Place, at cost of $130,000, has given the best opportunities for advanced instruc- 
tion. Its collection of casts, autotypes, and other objects of art is not surpassed, for the 
purposes of art instruction, by any art school in the United States. 

In the Law School, steady advancement has been made during the last three years. 
The accession of Dr. W. G. Hammond, who will give his undivided attention to the School, 
insures its great and continued impiuvement. The Library has been largely increased and 
the building put in complete order. 


In the various Departments seventy-five Professors and Instructors are fully employed, 
besides the occasional services of others in Lectures, &. 

The number of students in all departments now exceeds thirteen hundred. 

More than one hundred Lectures on topics connected with Science, History and Litera- 
ture, which are open to the public, are annually delivered in the University Halls. 








N. B. Good board, with lodging, including fire and light, can be obtained at Mrs. 
Wolfe’s, 1014 North Nineteenth Street, and at other equally convenient places, for $20 per 
month and upward. 

A dining-room or private restaurant is expected to be opened Sept. 1st, by Mrs. Eaton, 
No. 1725 Washington Avenue [one block from the University and Law Buildings), where 
full board can be obtained at $3 per week, and single meals at proportionate rates. 


werThe only editions edited by Mr. Hudson 
which contain his critical introductiens, which, 
The Literary World says ‘‘ought to be in tho pos- 
session of every student.’’ 


HUDSON’S 


“University”? Shakespeare. 


The text carefully restored according to the 
first editions. With intreductions, notes origi- 
nal and selected, and a Life. Revised edition, 
with additional notes. Complete in 6 volumes. 
Cloth, gilt tops, $10 50. ' 


THE STUDENT'S | 
HANDY SHAKESPEARE. 


With Hudson’s full notes. In 12 compact flex- 
ible cloth volumes, $9 00. 


The above are the cheapest, well-edited and 
printed editions ever offered. 
xFor sale by all booksellers. 
Published by 
ESTES & LAURIAT, 


14-12 It BOSTON, 





LLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 

for the special preparation of teachers. The 
full course of study requires three years. Tui- 
tion free to those who pledge themselves to teach 
in the State; to others, $30 per year. 
School Department offers best advantages 
tor preparing for college or for business. Tui- 
tion: $30 per year. Grammar School Depart- 
ment furnishes excellent facilities for obtaining 
a good. practical education. Tuition, $25 per 
vear. Terms begin ane, 1831 and Nov. 21, 
1881. For partieulars address Edwin C. Hewett, 
President, Normal, Ill. . 18-106 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of ORATORY 


I. N. BEERS, Principal. 
Elocution a Specialty! 


Pror. Brrrs is one of the most successful 
teachers of Elocution in the United States, having 
had 25 years experience, during which time he 
has had under his training many of the most 
prominent educators, ministers, lawyers, and 
public men in this country. 

xP Write for special pote circular, giving a 
large liat of references and other information. 


210 & : 212N. Third Street, St. Louis. 


nig fa , Kx 
eCatarrnres 

Rev. T, P. Childs, Troy, Ohio has the only 
known means of Permanent Cure for this 
loathsome disease, A full Statement of his 
method sent free, Curg yourself at Home 
No charge for consultation by mail. Address 


REV T.P CHILDS JROY.OHIO 


146 15-5 


A CREAT OFFER FOR 


HOLIDAYS!! 


PIANOS and ORGANS at EXTRAORDINARY 
Lo in for cash. Installments received. 
SPLENDID Peper tyes MAG. 
NIFICENT 7 ect. ROS D PLANOSB,stoe) 
and Cover, only $190. Warranted 6 years. Ile 
lustrated Catal emailed. Agents wanted. 
HORACE WAT & CO., Manufacturers 
and Dealers, 826 Broadway, New York, 
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Louisville & Nashville Railroad 


“Evansville Route.” 








(Formerly St. Louis & Southeastern) 


THE SHORT LINE 
And positively the best route from 


St. Lcuis 


-—TO— 
Nashville, Tenn., 


Where it connects for all points 


SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, 


Including Pensacola, 
Chattanooga, Decatur, 
Atlanta, Huntsville, 
Augusta, Montgomery, 
Macon, Mobile, 
Brunswick, New Orleans 
Savannah, Knoxville, 
Jacksonville, Fla, Bristol, 
Charleston, Lynchburg, 


Petersburg, Norfolk and Richmond, thus form- 
ing the 


CREAT TRUNK ROUTE 


Between these points and St. Louis. 





Travelers, remember this is the great Passen- 
ger and Mail Route. It affords you the advan 
tage of Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches through 

i osheeneneneemeeeiereenienteenetee ate 


to Nashville without change. No other line can 


offer this accommodation. 
This is the best route for 


Belleville, Shawneetown, 
And all points in Southern Dlinois. 
It is the only line for 


EIVANSV1ILLE) 


And all points in Southern Indiana and North 
western Kentucky. 


Fer threugh tickets and full information cal! 
at Ticket Office, 106 North Fourth Streets, op- 
posite Planters’ House. B. F. BLUE, 

Gen. Ticket Agt. 

JAS. MONTGOMERY, Gen. Supt. 

W.F. CONNER, Ticket Agent. 

106 North Fourth Street, St. Louis. 





St. Louis and Cairo Short Line, 


“WIA DU QUOKXN. 
Shortest and Quickest Route to 


NEW ORLEANS, MEMPHIS, 
MOBILE, VICKSBURG, 


And all Southern Cities. 


The only Southern Line running trains 
from Union Depot, and the oNnLY LINE 
running Pullman Sleepers through to New 
Orleans and Memphis without change. 


Ticket office, 104 N. Fourth Street, and 
Union Depot, St. Louis. 


E. H. COFFIN, 


GEO. W. PARKER, 
Ticket Agent. 


~ General Manager. 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS, 


Address, with stamp for reply, 
And write direct to 


J.B. MERWIN, 





Dealer in school supplies of all kinds. 
704 Chesnut street, St. Louis,Mo 





HOW TO INTEREST. 


HE local Teachers’ Institute be- 
comes a valuable means of self- 


improvement by comparison of ideas. 
Where it flourishes, you find interest 
and growth among theteachers. Out 
of these voluntary associations for 
mutual improvement grow lyceums 
and public libraries. 


Invite the people in—you will nev- 
er succeed fully until you have gene- 
ral co-operation in the community. 
These are the places to discuss the 
length of the school term, use of text 
books, and other questions in which 
the people are directly interested. 


You reach parents and directors 
through the eye and ear, and so do 
missionary work for the ~ause as well 
as help yourselves. A wacher writes 
of an institute where one afternoon 
was given to the children, and the 
house was so full that many could 
not get in—when their children were 
there the parents could not stay away. 
In the evening the superintendent 
gave the audience statistics of the 
cost of school buildings in the coun- 
ty and in that township, for years 
back. The result was that good 
school houses were built in a district 
that greatly needed them. Thus, by 
careful and judicious management, a 
wise superintendent can direct opin- 
ion. Under his predecessor these 
meetings helped to grade the schools, 
to build better houses, to create a de- 
mand for better teachers, and to dis- 
pose of some teaehers who dropped 
out of service when they were requir- 
ed to take part. 





Froebel, in his method of teaching, 
tries to give to the children a large 
quantity of well-arranged and thought- 
fully ordered experience, instead of 
verbal formula; he puts action in 
the place of books; and he puts life 
in the place of mere abstract think- 
ing. Flowers and leaves; animals 
and plants ; rhythmic dance and song 
—stories and pictures; games and 
social life; these are his books. He 
said to himself: If I train the senses 
and guide the perceptions of the 
senses, I will have shown the road to 
all the thoughts that afterwards come 
out of the observations of the senses. 


Play is merely a form of pleasura- 
ble activity, which has no end or pur- 
pose out of or beyond itself. Very 
well, said Froebel, I will take this 


play ; and, with the full concurrence 4 


—nay, with the joy—of the pupil, I 
will transform it into grave and seri- 
ous work. Way, more; I will trans- 
form it into the bond which shall bind 
the child to society, and make him a 
helpful and intelligent member of the 
body corporate. 


| 


| 





MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, OF LYNH, MASS., 


f Woman is the Hope of the Race. 


Woman can Sympathize with Woman. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
\VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Is a Positive Cure 
for all those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
socommon toour best female population. 

It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can- 
cerous humors there is checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
{t cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleepl » Depression and Indi- 
gestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
fand backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at alltimes and under all circumstances act in 
barmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E, PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western —venue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box foreither, Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
jet. Address as above. Mention this Paper. 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, bilioac jess, 
end torpidity of theliver. 2 cents per bc=, 

aa Sold by all Druggists. <~"\ 











Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 


The most complete system extant, and at pri- 
ses below any Other series. 
N.B. Special terms made for introduction. 


PRICES. 
PEAR ioc indn cncvccsivececstcesvecvssscceecs 50 
Lectures ........ pocasecee eoeececcevcessoccoecs 1 00 
Common School Edition........ eee 
Counting House Edition........ evcccces cone OOO 
BD: cs yuh sechusbepdssrinessstecetons Sienanses 200 


Asample copy of either book for examina- 
tion, will besent by mail on receiptof half price 
—or the five books for $3 50. 


The five books sent to teachers for examina- 
tion for $3 50, butonly in reply to requests ac- 
companied by the money. 

GILBERT BOOK CO , Publishers. 
9-9 209 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Me. 


PENSIONS. 


Every wound or injury, even by accident, or 
any disease entitles a soldier of the late war toa 
vension. All Pensions by the law of January, 
879, begin BACK atdate of discharge or death of 
the soklier Allentitled should apply at once. 
Thousands who are now drawing pensions are 
entitled toanincrease. Soldiers and widows of 
the war of 1812 and Mexican war are entitled to 
i Th ds are yet entitled to bounty 
but do not know it. Fees in all cases $10. te 
for every description of war claims collected. 
Employ an attorney residing in Washington, 
whocan give personal attention to your busi- 
ness. American and foreign patents obtained 
on short notice. Send two mee for pension 
and bounty laws. Address W. T. cee 
. 8. Claim Agent, Lock Box 422, Washington, 
D.C. - 14-3 15-3 











wore! 


I am prepared to start you in a pleasant busi- 
ness at your ewn home. Suitable for either sex. 
Outfit only 25c. If you are not satisfied on re- 
ceiving it, return at once and get your money 
back. Name this paper. ALBERT A. COWLES, 
mee yaley> Litchfield County, Ct. 





Robert Clarke & Co's 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Shaksperean Myth: 


Or, William Shakspeare and Circumstantial Ky- 
idence. By Appleton Morgan. 12mo. $2. 


Thomas Corwin. 


A Sketch. By A. P. Russell, author of ‘‘Li- 
brary Notes,’’ with a finely engraved steel por- 
trait of Mr. Corwin. i6mo, $1. 


Book of the Black Bass. 


Comprising its complete scientific and Life His- 
tory, together witha Practical Treatise on 
Angling and Fly Fishing, and a tull descrip- 
tion of tools, tackleand implements. By Dr. 
James A. Menshall. Lllustrated, 12mo, $3. 


Miami Woods, 

A Golden Wedding, and Other Poems. By Wm. 
D. Gallagher. 12mo, $2. 

The Discovery of the North- 
west in 1634. 


By Jobn Nicolet, witha Sketch of His Life. By 
C. W. Batterfield. lzmo, $1. 


American Politics, 

A Critical Review of. By Charles Remelin. 
8vo, $3. 
Anglo-Saxon Literature, 
A Syllabus of. By Prof J.M. Hart. 8vo, pa 
per, 50 cents. 
Cincinnati Water Works, 

A History of. With?3 plates. By Thomas J. 
Bell. 8vo, paper, 75 cents. 

Four Years Among Spanish 
Americans. 

By Hon. Fred. Hassaurek. A New Edition. 
I2zmo, $1 50. 

The Secret of the Andes. 
A Romance. By the same Author. 12mo, $150. 
The same in German. 8vo, paper, 75c. 
Once a Year: 

Or, the Doctor’s Puzzle. By E, B.S. 16mo, $1. 


Housekeeping in the Blue 
Crass. 
A New and Practical Cook Book. By the Ladies 
of the Presbyterian Charch, Paris, Ky. Thir- 
teenth thousand. l2mo, $1 50. 


The Black Arts in Medicine. 


By the late Dr. J. D. Jackson of Danville, Ky. 
12mo 


The Leatherwood Cod. 


An Account of the Appearance and Pretentions 
{J C Dutks in Kastern Ohio in 13826. By 


ry) -— 
BR. H. Taneyhill. limo, paper, 30c. 


ART BOCES. 


Charcoal Drawing Without a 
Master. 


A Complete Treatise on Landscape Drawing in 
Charcoal. with Lessons and studies after Al- 
longe. By KarlRobert. Lllustrated, s vo, $1. 


Modeling in Clay. 


Instructions in the Art of. By A. L. Vago. 
With an Appendix on Modeling in Foliage,etc, 
for Pottery and Architectural Decorations. By 
Benn Pitman. Illustrated, sqr 12mo, bds, $1. 


China Painting. 


A practical Manual for the Use of Amateurs in 
e Decoration of Hard Porcelain. By M. 
Louise McLaughlin. Sq. 12mo, boards, 75¢- 


Pottery Decoration. 


A Practical Manual of Underglaze Painting. BY 
M. Loulse McLaughlin. Sq. 12mo, boards, $1. 


ROBERT CLARKE & CO, Pubs. 


CINCINNATI. 
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ments in all the editions of the AMERICAN JouR- 
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WE do not hold ourselves responsi- 
ble for any views or opinions express- 
ed in the communications of our cor- 
respondents. 


Our associate editors are only re- 
sponsible for such articles as appear 
over their own signatures or initials. 








Tuart is an interesting column from 
Robert Clarke & Co. 


Cincinnati. 


‘jing and important questions which 


several Legislatures. 


To our old friends, who have all 
these years stood by us with their 
counsel and their money, we tender 
thanks in closing volume fourteen ; 
and to our new friends who send their 
names and subscriptions every mail, 
we hope to be a source of strength 
and help as well as a joy and an in- 
spiration in the grand work in which 
they are engaged. 

The school interests of these States 
loom up into vast proportions, from 
every point of view. 








Tue State Associations in Mis- 
souri and Mississippi, in Illinois and 
Kansas, in Indiana and Iowa, the 
last of December, promise to be of 
great value and utility in shaping a 
better public sentiment, which will 
find expression, we hope, in better 
legislation for the vast interest of ed- 
ucating the masses of the people. 

A large number of local associa- 
tions which meet about the same time 
in this and other States, should bend 
their efforts in the same direction. 
School terms should continue nine 
months as a maximum, and six months 
at least as a minimum. 

Teachers should be paid at the end 
of every month, in the country as 
they are in the city. 

Teachers and schools should be 
more carefully graded, and better su- 
pervision should be secured. 

These are some of the more press- 


should be fully discussed, and com- 
mittees should be appointed to pre- 
sent memorials and petitions to the 








Tuis number closes Volume XIV. 
We never entered so many names on 
our subscription books in a single 
month, during the fourteen years we 
have published the JourNaL, as in 
the last month. 








See to it that your school room is 
properly ventilated—about 65 or 70 





send it over. Did you read it? 


journal. 


degrees Fahr. is the proper degree of 


Kansas.—The Alma News, Kan- 
SAS, Says: 

“The first thing every teacher 
should read is a good educational 
From nothing else comes 
the sympathy we need as it comes 
from holding concourse with those 
who are treading or have trodden the 
paths through which we are wending 
our way.” 

We know from experience and tes- 
timony both, that school directors 
hold on strong to those teachers who 
keep up with the times, and do the 
most and the best work, and drop 
quietly but effectually those who are 
behind. 








TENNESSEE. — “Veritas,” writing 
from a certain large town in Tennes- 
see, says “Supt. Slade’s explanation 
of a fruitful source of poor teachers, 
hits our case exactly. 

In our district were three directors, 
one of whom had a niece who wanted 
to teach the school. Her uncle gave 
out publicly that if she obtained it 
she must be indebted for it to the 
other two directors, he believing that 
they would both vote to give it to his 
niece. But he was disappointed, for 
but one would sanction her appoint- 
ment, so the uncle was forced to vote 
for her against the earnest protest of 
the third director, who knew that the 
niece was incompetent, as the result 
subsequently proved. 

However, this is only one of a hun- 
dred or a thousand cases, but it ought 
to be rebuked and stopped.” 








Inpiana brings her teachers and 
speakers to time. The chairman of 
a teacher’s meeting writes: ‘Any 
person reading a paper will not be 
allowed one second more than thirty 
minutes; if he attempts to go beyond 


his life.” 








Thought is, with the help of mem- 
ory, the fundamental power of the 
mind. Only in thought, its activity 





temperature. 


that time he does it at the peril of 


WE never issued a copy of this pe- 
riodical, during the fourteen years of 
its existence, containing so large a 
variety of valuable advertising as we 
present this month. Every line is 
worthy of careful perusal. This not 
only shows that business is prosper- 
ous, but that our leading business 
firms all over the country are desi- 
rous of getting a notice of their 
goods before intelligent people. 

This object is largely accomplished 
in this issue of the JourNa-. 








Antagonisms alienate, distract and 
divide. It takes both time and 
strength to readjust matters — the 
time and strength which ought to be 
devoted to instructing and inspiring 
your pupils. The best teachers be- 
come diplomats and avoid collisions, 
and unite and harmonize. Can you 
do this? 


Keep every one so busy and so much 
interested in their work, that there 
will be no time for anything else. 
This is being done more than ever 
this year, and it creates a healthy, 
strong public sentiment in favor of 
your schools, which will work out and 
work up into better legislation. 








Some one says one of the most 
valuable presents of the year to a 
friend, is Webster’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary and one of Noyes’ elegant 
and complete dictionary holders. 

Our friends have done a good thing 
for themselves and the publishers too, 
in mentioning this journal when ma- 
king inquiries for articles advertised 
in these columns. We hope they will 
keep it up. 








Avoid antagonisms in the school 
room and out of it. We need to de- 
vote all our time and ability to the - 
work of building up, and uniting pu- 
pils, parents and school officers, to 
make this the most profitable session 





takes shape and acquires value. 


ever held. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 





E have frequent inquiries from 
teachers who are determined to 


improve, and to keep up with the re- 
quirements for advanced positions, 
for examination questions or papers. 
Here are a few from the Illinois list, 
ON THE SCHOOL LAW. 
{The numbers in curves indicate 
credits for full answers]. 

1. (10) What school officers are 
elected or appointed under the gene- 
ral school law of the State? 

2. (10) What are “township high 
schools”? How are they established ? 
By whom managed? How sup- 
ported ? 

3. (10) State the law with regard 
to school registers. 

4. (10) Who have the right to at- 
tend a district school free of charge 
for tuition? What is the law with 
regard to transfers of pupils from one 
district to another? 

5. (20) Give a summary of the 
powers and duties of school directors? 

6. (15) State (a) by what officers 
school funds are distributed; (b) 
what funds are distributed by each ; 
(c) when the digtribution is made by 
each; (d) what is the basis of each 
distribution ? 

7. (10) What does the school law 
say with regard to the branches of 
study to be taught in public schools? 

8. (15) (a) What is the limit of 
taxation by directors for current 
school expenses? (b) What for build- 
ing purposes? (c) What is the limit 
of a district’s bonded debt? (d) What 
is the law with regard to the selection 
of a new school site fora district 
with less than 2,000 inhabitants? (e) 
What for one with more than 2,000 
inhabitants ? 

What per cent could you make on 
these questions? 

Take another practical topic; for 
instance, 

THEORY AND ART OF TEACHING. 

1. How frequent and how long 
should recesses be for children from 
six to ten years of age? From ten 
to fourteen? Give reasons in each 
case. How much study ought to be 
required of each of the above classes? 

2. What are the chief objects of a 
school recitation? State clearly. 

8. What advantages come from 
requiring pupils to recite lessons? 
Why not leave them to their own 
study, simply assisting them as they 
need ? 

4. What kind of questions ought 
to be asked in a recitation? Indicate 
certain kinds that ought not to be 
asked. 

5. What is an object lesson? What 
is the purpose of it? Illustrate. 

6. Who was Pestalozzi? Horace 
Mann? Froebel? State some charac- 
teristic thing about each of them. 


7. What improvements have been 
made in educational methods in the 
last fifty years? Name a few of the 
most prominent. 

8. What are the uses of a high 
school in a city or town? 

9. Show how pupils can best be 
taught the right use of language. 

10. How can the art of composi- 
tion best be taught? 





The morning paper supplies all 
cities and towns on the railroads with 
an intellectual breakfast of many 
courses. A good paper is an intel- 
lectual telescope ; it brings the affairs 
of a nation vividly before your mind 
for contemplation and study. Stories 
of crime are a means of education 
when the consequences of the crime 
are coupled with the stcry. The 
press is the most terrible engine for 
the punishment of crime, as it ar- 
raigns the prisoner before the bar of 
public opinion for trial and sentence. 


From Thanksgiving to Christmas. 


UST a month between! It is a 
very distinct epoch, as natural as 


the Summer in the cycle of the year, 
or the Revolutionary War in our Na- 
tional history and life, a definite sea- 
son by itself, and to be treated as a 
whole in some due recognition—not 
so much in any distinct articulation 
or disjointing of the regular cours 
of school studies, as of a rythmic 
completeness, and emphatic crescen- 
do that acknowledges the end of Au- 
tumn and the prelude of Winter. 

It ought to be a profitable and de- 
lightful period, for the school ranks 
are now at the fullest, the vigorous 
health and spirits of the young pupil 
are at flood-tide now if ever, and the 
buoyant or bounding ecstacy of hope 
that looks forward to the Christmas 
Holidays, makes the ordinary tasks 
of study no heavy burden, but only 
a reaconable exercise to most child- 
ren. 

A month of exhilaration! The 
teacuers and pupils should all be 
joyful together. A spirit of jubilee 
ought to be the key-note of every 
school house. Work should have the 
rapture of play, and no slavish or 
servile sentiment in it. It should be 
a lively race of good humor and ex- 
uberant rush toward a welcome goal, 
where chaplets of praise and joy shall 
wreathe every head. Knowledge it- 
self should seem winged, like the feet 
of the god Mercury. 

A month of mutual sympathy! 
More than ever before, the genial 
teacher should inspire energy, pa- 
tience, hope and toil. If never be- 
fore, the ungenial teacher ought to 
feel a warm heart-glow as from the 
advancing radiance of the Merry 








Christmas, and sympathize heartily 


with the feelings of the pupils, bear- 
ing burdens with them and for them, 
explaining, illustrating, actually 
teaching with all the enthusiasm of 
young life in its spring-tide. 

A month of elevation—filled with 
higher and holier motives than Sum- 
mer heats permit, or Autumn har- 
vests even, can inspire. The bounty 
and glory of the Creator, and the val- 
ue of His “unspeakable gift,” the 
nearness of supernal beings and their 
influence, the unveiling of heavenly 
scenes and plans, all should raise the 
sensitive teacher to unusual ranges of 
thought and feeling as to the summit 
level of the loftiest plateaus, nearest 
the opening skies. 

What a power and a joy this month 
can be made, if we open our souls to 
its grand inspirations. What an ef- 
ficient preparation for the long and 
steady work of the New Year months. 


Is it not a fact that the character, 
success, and perpetuity of our insti- 
tutions depend upon the character of 
the individuals that make up the sum 
total of our population? 





IS NOT THIS TRUE? 


ROF. L. H. DURLING of Alle- 
gheny City, states the case as fol- 


lows: Is it not the right basis? 

“The right of the State to educate 
is as certain and undeniable as the 
right of self-preservation. The boys 
and girls of to-day have wrapped up 
within themselves the destiny of our 
country. The wealth, the dignity, 
the intelligenee, the moral stamina, 
the literary excellence, the muscle and 
the brain—all, all are to be evolved 
from the germs now hidden in those 
tiny forms. 

The United States has no perma- 
nent lease of life. Greece was once 
prosperous; and Rome, proud and 
haughty, beheld the world upon its 
knees todo her bidding. Where is 
the wonderful civilization of ancient 
Egy;t? Where are all those grand 
old nations whose records filled the 
world with their glories? Call upon 
History and she will answer, and in 
her answer will be many a lesson 
which America’s proud sons should 
ponder. America will survive the 
ages if she proves herself worthy of 
preservation ; otherwise she too must 
fall, as the leaves that have outlived 
the period of their usefulness. 

We might as well call in question 
the right of the individual to provide 
for the morrow; the right of the far- 
mer to lay by a store of grain, or of 
the merchant or manufacturer to pro- 
vide for the possible contingencies of 
the market. Nay, the right is as 
broad and deep and certain as the 
right of 

SELF-PRESERVATION 





and self-improvement. This right 


was recognized by our fathers, who 
incorporated it into their earliest reg. 
ulations for the improvement and pro. 
tection of society. This is true in 
the case of our own State as well as 
in that of others. 

We should not ask the question: 
Can the State afford to furnish facili- 
ties for the higher education of her 
youth? But instead we should most 
earnestly ponder that most serious 
one: Can the State omit to furnish 
these facilities and not be guilty of 
suicidal action? = 

If I can read and interpret the les- 
son of history aright, it is this: We 
must educate, or perish as a nation! 

If the education which has been 
furnished by the High School in the 
past is not in all respects just what 
we need, let us improve upon it. Let 
us make it better and better as the 
years go by, untilit shall supply just 
what is needed. And let us, as edu- 
cators, not forget that we are the 
watchmen set on the walls, and that 
should we see the enemy approach 
and fail to sound the note of alarm, 
the pen of history may indite words 
of stinging import when recording 
our share in the annals of the past. 

The educator’s task is not with the 
young alone; but it is his to call at- 
tention to many subjects of vital im- 
portance, and to focus upon them all 
the light of the past and the present, 
that in this intense light the busy 
throbbing world may, ever and anon, 
catch some glimpse of its duties, its 
dangers, and the foundations of its 
safety.” 


IMPORTANT QUESTIONS. 


R. J. M. GREGORY, formerly 
president of the Illinois Indus 


rial University, in a recent address 
ir Chicago, said : 

“Public health officers are wanted 
by the hundred—trained men full of 
knowledge and skill, to lead the peo 
ple, and to guard from pestilence our 
numerous cities. 

Where shall we look for the men of 
this great public trust except among 
the graduates of our medical schools? 
Public good demands that this lack 
should be met. May I not, there 
fore, in the name of the great outside 
population which I represent, and in 
whose cause I make this plea, ask the 
medical colleges of our State, this 
and all others, to add to their chairs, 
if they have not already done it, one 
from which the full and large discu® 
sion of sanitation, public and ptt 
yate, shall be heard? 

Teach it in the common schools. 
And as all true social progress i= 
plies and demands the progress o 
the people in some line, may we 0 
ask of the medical profession the 
voice of their counsel, and the weight 








of their influence, that the elemen!# 
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of hygiene and of sanitary science 
shall find their way into all the 
schools where the children of the 
people are trained and informed for 
the duties of their lives? 

We can find multitudes of school- 
boys who can tell the southernmost 
cape of Kamschatka, but cannot tell 
the place of their own stomachs or 
livers. 

The) know the heart of the wild 

African continent, but they know no- 
thing of the structure or functions of 
their own hearts. This red river of 
life that courses through their own 
bodies is wholly unknown to them, 
but they can tell the river system 
which drains the northern slopes of 
Asia. 
The knowledge on which their own 
life aud health hangs depending, is 
not taught them, and the simple san- 
itary processes which might save 
health and life are never mentioned. 
We ask the medical profession to 
see that these things also go into the 
schools ; that some years are taken 
off from the study of the everlasting 
arithmetic, and the almost useless 
geography, which teaches simply that 
this insignificant place is here, and 
that place is there, and another place 
is yonder, and that these years are 
given to studying the world within, 
the wonderful world of their own 
bodies, and those laws of life and 
health which may help them to guard 
against needless suffering and sick- 
ness, and to live safe and strong amid 
nature’s forces.” 


<i 
—_—- 


READING CLUBS. 





EV. J. B. YOUNG of Altoona, 
Pa., gives a strong endorsement 


© the position of this journal on 
“Reading Clubs.” He says: 

“IT have been attentively watching 
the proceedings of our criminal courts 
for two years and more, for instances 
of boys and young men whose crimi- 
nal career might be traced to bad 
reading matter. I have found more 
instances than I have time to enume- 
tate. I have collected the testimony 
of officers of the law in the case; 
and the result of all my investiga- 
tions is expressed in my conviction 
that there is to-day no more powerful 
instrument of wickedness, no might- 
ler enginery of vice, degradation and 
crime, than the pernicious, low, vile 
Periodicals read by our growing boys 
and girls. 

These flashy and sensational story 
Papers that are sent out every week 
by the 

HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS, 
ate read by the youth of our land 
with a relish that no other sort of 
re gives. The effect is in every 
Way most unhealthful. Ideas of life 





the weight 
» elements 


te engendered which are totally 


Cee i 
— 





wrong. Desires are fostered which 
are opposed to every principle of ra- 
tional living. 

The youthful mind is led to con- 
template the brilliant achievements of 
pirates, robbers and other criminals, 
and is thence taught to disregard the 
counsels of parents and teachers. 

He makes the striking statement 
that while the population in the 

STATE OF NEW YORK 

has increased in half a century 200 
per cent., the increase of juvenile de- 
linquency and crime amounts to 2,600 
per cent. That is, the children of 
that commonwealth are becoming 
criminals and rogues thirteen times 
faster than the population is increas- 
ing. Whocan doubt that these vi- 
cious papers have been the main in- 
fluence by which this vast increase 
has been brought about? 


—~<ii- 


ARTIFICIAL ATMOSPHERES. 





BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


T seems strange and almost inex- 
plicable to a chance observer that 


many children practically consider 
their school life as a something which 
has no real connection with the ac- 
tual life which they live outside of 
the school walls. 

Many a boy who would knock an- 
other down for calling him a liar, 
will, without hesitation, cheat his 
teacher whenever he can, report his 
own conduct wrongly, and boast of 
having so done afterwards. 

And many a girl who is all polite- 
ness and gentleness at home and in 
company, shows herself rude and un- 
ladylike to her teachers. 

There seems to be also a feeling 
among pupils that all school stand- 
ards are artificial and not real. For 
instance, I have often had a pupil ask 
“do you call me late?” when she 
came in ten minutes after the open- 
ing of the session, because she had 
been obliged to see the physician and 
he had detained her. Of course, the 
question is not what I call her, but 
whether she was present when the 
clock struck nine. It is a question 
of fact, not of opinion—but she does 
not seem to think of that. And 
again, I have had requests from pa- 
rents that I would not mark their 
daughter late, ‘‘as she was unavoida- 
bly detained.” 

On a certain election day, when 
our school was in session as it always 
is, a pupil who had been absent, 
brought me the next day a note from 
her mother informing me that her 
daughter was not to be marked ‘‘ab- 
sent” the day before as “it was a le- 
gal holiday and ought to have been a 
school holiday.” 

And then how often do we hear a 
child ask with regard to some an- 





swer which he has given, ‘Do you 
call that wrong ?” 

“Tt is not a question what I or any 
one else calls it,” should be the an- 
swer — “the question is only is it 
wrong ?” 

These are all only indications of a 
deeper trouble. Why is it that this 
unnatural atmosphere has grown up 
in so many school rooms, go that no- 
thing is seen in its absolutely true 
light, but always in some relation to 
the teacher? For all that is wrong 
in the school the teacher is responsi- 
ble, and how have we managed to cre- 
ate this impression? 

Let those teachers answer, who, 
anxious to report a high percentage 
of attendance, have induced a pupil 
who could not be present on some 
day, to come in for a few minutes in 
the morning, so that he should be 
counted as present. Let those teach- 
ers answer who have printed in their 
catalogues names of pupils not in ac- 
tual attendance. 

Let those answer who have stretch- 
ed a point in making examination 
papers, so as to bring the average of 
the class up to 96 per cent. 

Let us all answer, if at any time 
we have carelessly or ignorantly mis- 
stated a fact, and then have clung to 
our own reputation for correctness, 
rather than acknowledge the error. 

Let those of us answer who have 
been swayed never so little by per- 
sonal favoritism as not to administer 
even-handéd justice. Let those an- 
swer who have conducted public ex- 
aminations where the object has been 
to deceive the listeners into a belief 
that the pupils knew intelligently 
all that they giibly repeated. 

Possibly the Philadelphia teacher 
who required her class to learn the 
rule for short division including com- 
mas and punctuation marks and par- 
agraphing, so that they might be able 
to write it correctly, and deducted as 
many from their marks for omitting 
the word “comma” as for an error in 
the rule, might be summoned as a 
witness. 

And indeed, every time that we by 
our teaching fail to convey the im- 
pression to the child’s mind that all 
facts are of equal importance, are we 
not helping to create this artificial 
atmosphere in which nothing van be 
clearly seen? 

Till we are thoroughly true our- 
selves, we have no right to blame the 
public when they decry our profes- 
sion, and clamor for a more visible 
return for the money paid in school 
taxes. e 

In school, the absence of a pupil 
entails absolute loss of opportunity 
which can never be recovered. The 


day, with all the possible advantages 
it offers at the beginning, can neither 
be recalled nor repeated, when past. 








/MoRE GOOD SUGGESTIONS. 


ROF. J. A. COOPER of the Ed- 
enboro,; Pa., Normal School, one 


of the most eminent and successful 
educators in the country, talked sen- 
sibly and plainly to the teachers of 
Pennsylvania and other States on the 
appliances and 
APPARATUS 

absolutely necessary for elementary 
or primary teaching. He said: 

“Some apparatus we need and 
must have to help make our children 
study voluntarily; and so much we 
can have, if we go about it in the 
right way. 

But I am requested to give a list 
of things that ought to be in an ave- 
rage common school. First and most 
important is blackboard surface. 
Then there should be an unabridged 
dictionary ; a numeral frame; a set 
of forms and solids; a globe; a mag- 
net; aset of outline maps; charts 
for reading, etc. © 

This is a short list, but contains 
much more apparatus than three- 
fourths of our schools possess; and 
the whole of it could be placed in 
every school in the State if the teach- 
ers made the proper effort, in two 
years at the farthest, without dis- 
tressing or overtaxing anybody, and 
with great advantage to teachers and 
children. The teachers need 

WAKING UP. 

We repeat: 1. For elementary 
teaching, we need a greater amount 
of illustrative apparatus; 2. The 
people are able to provide it; 3. Itis 
true economy to supply it; 4. It lies 
in the hands of the teachers to obtain 
it, and when they wake up to their 
duty and privilege, we will have it. 


<> 





<> 


To form in the pupil the habit of 
trying to get the sense of every pas- 
sage read, is to confer upon him an 
inestimable benefit. Whatever can 
be done to lead pupils to form this 
habit ought to be done. 





To require each pupil to do for 
himself, is the only way of absolutely 
compelling him to give attention ! 

It is not receiving knowledge that 
fixes it in the minds of pupils, but 
reproducing it. If it can be repro 
duced by the hand in a visible form, 
the attention is necessarily continu 
ous. The mind must attend if it has 
to guide the hand. 

Each pupil should do for himself 
the map the teacher draws on the 
board ; he must do the correction of 
his own mistakes; and if he is made 
to do work with his hands in learn- 
ing any subject by even writing down 
the statements made concerning it, 
the impressions made will be more 
permanent than if made in any other 
way. 
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BORROWED COMPOSITIONS. 


A LMOST all boys and girls re- 
gard composition writing as the 


bete noire of school life. The young 
ladies and misses connected with the 
boarding-school at —— were no ex- 
ception to this rule. It required con- 
stant urging, accompanied by fre- 
quent reprimands to prepare the com- 
positions demanded each Wednesday 
morning. 

Wednesday mornings always de- 
veloped an alarming number of head- 
aches, toothaches, and various other 
ills, which made it utterly impossible 
for their suffering owners to be pres- 
ent at the exercises in question. 

Strong, robust, rosy girls, who had 
exhibited excellent appetites at the 
breakfast table, were suddenly taken 
ill when the ringing of the bell an- 

nounced that the hour had arrived to 
read an unwritten composition. 

But matters took a new turn when 
Miss Ellen Thorpe became a pupil. 

Nell Thorpe was a brig't, clever 
creature, to whom study was easy. 
Her superior abilities soon placed her 
at the head of her classes. How 
much more were the teachers delight- 
ed when they discovered her rare tal- 
ent for composition. 

It was not long before the influ- 
ence of Nell’s good example began to 
be felt in the scbool. Dull girls like 
Kate and Abby ——, who never 
before had done anything but invent 
excuses to get rid of the task, now 
came promptly with a composition 
each time. Nor was this all. There 
was a very marked improvement in 
the style and matter of the essays as 
well. 

The reader doubtless has already 
guessed that Nell was the composer 
of the much-admired essays. Her 
willingness to help her school fellows 
dn their lessons had prompted her 
room-mate, Cornelia Jones, to solicit 
her aid in getting up her composi- 
tions, and Nell soon found that, hav- 
ing once begun, it was no easy mat- 
ter to get rid of the job, and that she 
was expected to furnish one for that 
indolent young lady regularly every 
two weeks. 

She was soon besieged by applica- 
tions from the rest, to give only an 
idea or two, or to tell them how to 
begin or what to say, “‘just this 
once,” so that at last, wearied by the 
teasing, Nell, who could do a thing 
more easily than tell any one else 
how to do it, would seize her pen, 
and dash off a composition in short 
order. 

The list of applicants grew so large 
and so persistent, that even Nell’s 
temper at last gave way, and she re- 
solved there must be a stop put to it. 
She devised a scheme, and when her 


school mates came to beg her help she 
said : 





“T will write your composition just 
this once more, if you promise not to 
show it, or even mention it, to any of 
the other girls; for, you see, I’m try- 
ing to break off, and I’d be beset by 
the whole school if it were known I 
was doing it for you.” Nell said this 
to each one separately, and each had 
agreed to the request. 


By Tuesday at noon Nell had com- 
pleted the seven essays, and handed 
them, at different times during the af- 
ternoon, to the girls for whom they 
were designed, with many whispered 
admonitions to secrecy. The compo- 
sitions were then coolly copied by 
their respective owners, and by six 
o’clock in the evening were all hand- 
ed in to Dr. Stone, whose rule it was 
to read over and correct all composi- 
tions before they were read in public 
the next day by the pupils. 

“Why! how’s this?” he exclaimed 
as he began the perusal of a delicate- 
ly perfumed page, bearing the name 
of Miss Abby Blair on the outside. 
“Tt seems to me I’ve read something 
similar to this already this evening. 
Let me see. Yes, here it is, purport- 
ing to be written by Cornie Jones ;” 
and the astonished Doctor drew from 
the pile of essays another neatly 
written paper, and began ‘o read : 

“Women JEws.—By this term we 
do not mean Jewish women — those 
pretty, black-eyed daughters of Is- 
rael,” etc., etc. 


“They are the same all the way 
through,” he said, as he finished com- 
paring them. “The matter must be 
looked into. I see it all. It is the 
work of that clever rogue, Miss 
Thorpe.” 

A further inspection of the essays 
yet uncorrected showed Dr. Stone 
that Clara Holmes and three others 
had also copied the essay, making 
seven in all. 

The next morning when the stu- 
dents repaired to the study to receive 
their compositions preparatory to 
looking them over before the 10 
o’clock exercises began, none would | 
have suspected that the Doctor was 
possessed of a scheme that was soon 
to bring delinquent pupils to shame. 
Ten o’clock came. The last chime of 
the bell found all the young ladies 
belonging to the —— Female Semi- 
nary, together with a few visitors, as- 
sembled in the chapel. Each young 
lady, as the roll was called, respond- 
ed to her name my a prompt “pre- 





pared,” which meant that she had | 
written an essay, and was ready to| 
read it. Dr. Stone, on this morning, 
commenced by calling on Nell, who 
read hers in her usual animated style. 
One after another was called upon 
and performed their duty, until only 
the doomed seven were left. 





hear from you,” said the Doctor, with 
a sly smile. 

Miss Kearns rose, sauntered leis- 
urely up the aisle, bowed to the fac- 
ulty, and read: 

‘‘WomeEN JeEws.—By this term we 
do not mean Jewish women — those 
pretty, black-eyed daughters of Isra- 
el,” etc., etc. 

Having finished the entire essay, 
she sauntered slowly back to her seat. 

‘‘Miss Clara Holmes,” called the 
Doctor. 

‘*Miss Holmes was excused a short 
time ago,” replied a school-mate, “but 
will be back soon. Ah! here she is 
now,” she added, as Clara at that mo- 
ment opened the door and advanced 
to her seat. 

“‘Miss Clara, we will now listen to 
your essay,” said the Doctor, a smile 
playing on his face. 

Poor Clara, wholly unconscious that 
the audience had already been treated 
to a dissertation on ‘“‘Women Jews,” 
tripped forward to the platform, and 
read, in a clear, distinct voice: 


“WomEN JeEws.—By this term we 
do not mean Jewish women — those 
pretty, black-eyed daughters of Is- 
rael,” etc., etc. 

The visitors stared; the school- 
girls exchanged glances and winked 
and nodded at each other in a very 
knowing way. Katie Kearns looked 
amazed and indignant, as if she 
though Miss Holmes had infringed 
on her rights, while Clara read com- 
placently on, in blissful ignorance of 
the commotion, to the close of her 
essay, when she quietly took her seat. 

“We will now hear Miss Jennie 
Howard read,” said the Doctor, con- 
sulting the list he held. 

But Miss Howard did not move. 
All eyes turned toward the desk 
where sat the mortified girl, with both 
hands spread over her face, which 
was crimson with shame and anger, 
vainly struggling to keep back the 
hot tears that were dropping through 


her fingers. 
“Come, Miss Howard; we are 
waiting,” said the Doctor. ‘Do not 


detain us.” 

A fresh burst of tears from Miss 
Jennie was the only response to this 
request. 

“Really, Miss Howard, your con- 
duct is inexplicable,” pursued the 
Doctor. “I will give you five min- 
utes in which to regain your compos- 
ure, and I will then expect you to 
read whatever you have prepared for 
to-day’s exercises. Meanwhile we 
will hear Miss Abby Blair read her 
essay.” 

But Miss Abby disappeared from 
sight. Her essay had been forgotten 
in her hurried exit, and was now ly- 


ing on her desk, from whence the 
Doctor gravely directed a teacher to 





“Miss Katie Kearns, we will now 


take it. 





“As Miss Abby is not here to read 
it herself,” he observed, ‘‘we will not 
prolong the exercises by waiting for 
her return. You may therefore read 
it for her, Miss Pincer.’’ 

With a frigid smile, Miss Pincer 
bowed acquiescence, and began read- 
ing the now familiar lines: 

‘Women Jews.—By this term we 
do not mean,” etc., etc. 

“There seems to have been a most 
marked unanimity of thought among 
many of our pupils this week,” re- 
marked the Doctor, as Miss Pincer 
closed; “but perhaps Miss Celia 
Macfarlane, who will now read, will 
favor us with something different.” 


The young lady thus mentioned, 
half arose, and with a very red face 
and downcast eyes stammered out 
something about not being ‘“‘pre- 
pared.” 

“We cannot accept that excuse, 
Miss Celia,” answered the Doctor. 
‘‘When I called the roll, you said you 
were prepared. How is it that you 
now say you are not? I have the 
best reason to suppose you have an 
essay this week, inasmuch as one 
bearing your name was handed to me 
last evening for correction. Your 
topic, if I remember rightly, was 
‘Women Jews,’ and began after this 
style, ‘By this term we do not mean 
Jewish women,’ etc., etc. 

The Doctor’s words were met b; a 
suppressed laugh all over the room, 
while Celia’s embarrassment was most 
painful to witness. Her lips twitched 
and trembled as if she were about to 
cry, and the Doctor, who disliked 
weeping scenes, desisted from saying 
anything further, but turning again 
to his list of names, said: ‘There 
are but two other essays to be read 
this morning—one from Miss Cornae- 
lia Jones, the other from Miss Patty 
Spencer. We will listen to yours 
first, Miss Cornelia.” 


These girls had been carrying on & 
whispered consultation for the last 
few minutes, and were at, that partic- 
ular moment engaged in hurriedly 
tearing up certain pink-tinted sheets 
of paper into small bits, and throw- 
ing them on the floor. 

**We are ready to hear your essas, 
Miss Cornie,” said he. 

“J haven’t any, sir —that is—I 
mean I tore it up,” faltered Cornie, 
in a very low voice. w 

“And you, Miss Patty,” he contin- 
ued, “where is yours?” 

The diminutive Patty gazed im- 
ploringly at the Doctor, and then 
sobbed out, ‘‘It’s on the floor.” 

“Well, pick it up, and let us hear 
it,” persisted the Doctor. 

“T can’t sir; it’s all in little scraps. 
But if you'll excuse me this time, 
Doctor, I’ll do better after this,” ws 
Patty’s weeping response. 
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‘As you have destroyed it, of course 
you cannot read it,” replied the Doc- 
tor; “but you can at least tell us the 
subject of your essay.” 

A long pause. 

“Tell us the subject, Patty,” he 
urged. 

“It was about, about Women Jews” 
was Patty’s reluctant reply. 

An audible laugh from the audi- 
ence, that could no longer be repress- 
ed, greeted this announcement. 

“Miss Pincer,” said the Doctor, 
when able at last to speak, “I wish 
you would see if you can find Miss 
Abby Blair. I have some remarks t 
make to all these young ladies w 
have been devoting themselves so @s- 
siduously to the Jew question the past 
week. 2 

Miss Pincer went across the room 
straight to Abby’s desk and cailed 
out : 2 

“Come out, Miss Abby, you are 
wanted.” + 

Miss Blair raised herself to her 
feet, smoothed out her blue hair-rib- 
bon, brushed the dust from her rum- 
pled skirt, and walked with a crest- 
fallen air up the aisle, and stood in 
front of the Doctor, where she was 
joined by her six comrades. 

A more thoroughly dejected, for- 
lorn looking squad of school-girls can 
scarcely be imagined. With their 
flaming faces buried in their pocket- 
handkerchiefs they awaited the dread- 
ful reprimand they thought must be 
in store for them; but in this they 
were mistaken. The Doctor had no 
desire to add to their misery; he 
thought they already had been suffi- 
cintly punished. 

The practice of reading borrowed 
compositions was broken up in that 
school forever. 


—s. 


ARMY POST SCHOOLS. 


tag anager work is being done 
in this direction. Section 1231 
of the Revised Statutes requires that 

“Schools shall be established at all 
posts, garrisons,and permanent camps 
at which troops are stationed, in 
which the enlisted men may be in- 
structed in the common English 
branches of education, and especially 
in the history of the United States ; 
and the Secretary of War may detail 
such officers and enlisted men as may 
be necessary to carry out this provis- 
ion. It shall be the duty of the post 
or garrison commander to set apart a 
suitable room or building for school 
and religious purposes.” 

In accordance with these require- 
ments 





SIXTY-NINE POSTS 

Were provided with schools in 1878, 
and an average of 754 enlisted men 
and 1,039 children received instruc- 
tion in them. 


Enlisted men detailed &s teachers 
receive 35 cents per diem extra pay. 
They are subject to military disci- 
pline as other soldiers, and are liable 
to be called on to perform active ser- 
vice at any time. Normal schools to 
prepare enlisted men possessing the 
qualifications and inclination for 
teachers to become such have been 
established at Columbus Barracks, 
Ohio, and David’s Island, N. Y., de- 
pots of the general recruiting ser- 
vice, and thus a better class of teach- 
erg’ will probably be soon provided. 


DRAWING SCHOOLS. 


GEN. EATON reports that the de- 
mand for drawing schools in- 


creases with the growth of city pop- 
ulation and the development of indus- 
tries; they are found chiefly in com- 
mercial and manufacturing districts, 
and accomplish the best results where 
most liberally supported. 

The success of evening drawing 
schools has heen marked. The util- 
ity of evening high schools has been 
much discussed ; the general convic- 
tion seems to be that they are of 
great importance. The whole num- 
ber of pupils registered in the one at 
Boston in 1878-9 was 2,326, and the 
average number receiving instruction 
was 955, about two-thirds as many as 
were in attendance in the eight regu- 
lar high schools. 

In the evening high school at New 
York, an excellent classification is 
maintained, and the course of study 
is extensive and practical. More 
than 3,000 persons, whose ages va- 
ried from 14 to 47 years applied for 
admission, of which number only 1,- 
776 were able to pass the entrance 
examination. 

In the evening high school at Chi- 
cago, Illinois, two classes in stenog- 
raphy were formed which received in- 
struction on alternate evenings; the 
pupils in these classes did not receive 
instruction in the other branches. 


Taree Questions.—A child’s edu- 
cation starts with himself. Where 
amI? Whatam I to do and what 
to be? 

These are the great primary ques- 
tions. Articulate speech cannot 
sound deeper or raise to higher notes. 
Moreover as a social being he cannot 
ignore fellowship — what others are 
doing and have done—how and where 
they live, how best to communicate 
with the living both by speech and 
by the written word—all this and 
much more is the starting point of a 
common school education, and the 
studies which have been selected have 
reference to a progress of the mind 
in the development of the several 
faculties, and to a suitable prepara- 


tion for an intelligent and useful dis 
charge of the common as well as the 
highest duties of life. 














The next best thing to having a 
hundred real friends is to have one 
open enemy. But let us pray to be 
delivered from secret foes. 





Teachers and Their Reading. 


OFFICE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Kansas City, 1881. 
Dear 

1. What Educational journal do 
you now take? 

2. What authors on Education 
have you read during the present 
school year? 

3. What works on Education have 
you bought during the present school 
year? 








Responses were received from 81 
teachers to these questions: six did 
not reply, or if they did, their an- 
swers were not received at the office. 
An analysis of the responses show 
the following facts: 40 teachers take 
one educational journal each; 21 
take two; six take three; three take 
four; and 17 take none. Twenty- 
four had read one book each; 19 two 
books ; seven, three books; five, four 
books; and 31 had read no educa- 
tional authors. Twenty-four had 
bought one book each ; four had pur- 
chased two books; one, three books; 
one, four books; and 56 had bought 
no books during the year. 


The universities and colleges, nor- 
mal schools and academies, and the 
many excellent public schools them- 
selves, are raising up an improved 
class of teachers, but what is being 
done to improve the calibre and qual- 
ity of school boards? 





What is being done to convince 
them of their duty to be more liberal, 
more just, and to make them more 
intelligent in the discharge of their 
responsible duties? 

Circulate the printed page. _S. 





The true teacher employs the three 
forms of the beautiful day after day 
in training the child. By ornament- 
ing his school room with pictures and 
mottoes, and by adorning the school 
grounds with trees, walks and flow- 
ers, he exercises a silent but untold 
influence upon the soul of the pupil. 
We instinctively behave ourselves in 
the presence of beauty. 


A teacher wearing a new dress, 
governs more easily than when the 
dress is threadbare. Ina school with 
new furniture, clean floors and good 
walls, days, weeks and even months 
elapse without one word of reproof 
from the teachers. 

Put a young man into a beer saloon 
where the floor is covered with to- 
bacco juice, and the very surround- 
ings incite him to misconduct. Put 
him into a neatly arranged parlor, 
where a good-looking iady reigns as 
queen, and he will be polite and gen- 
tlemanly in conduct and conversation. 





He who gives knowledge to the 
human mind is a benefactor; but far 
greater is he who by giving knowl- 
edge quickens into activity and pro- 
ductiveness the mind upon which he 
works. The true teaching process 
involves the power of intellectual 
quickening, which is that process by 
which the teacher excites the intel- 
lectual powers of his pupils to self- 
activity in the line of his teaching ; 
and to be really effective it must also 
lead to the courses of thought, feel- 
ing, purpose and action, which are 
the proper products of the truth 
taught. 





Why not endeavor to make your 
school the centre of civility, polite- 
ness and good manners? If they 
learn good breeding at all, many pu- 
pils must learn it at school. There 
is no limit to the civilizing influence 
of a gentle woman or gentlemanly 
man in a country school. Send out 
your pupils with the seal of honor 
and truthfulness. 





From the hour the teacher becomes 
conscious of acting not on the mem- 
ories of his pupils only, or even on 
their minds, but on their whole char- 
acter and condition, intellectual, mor- 
al and physical, his occupation has a 
new meaning for him. 

Important results he sees are inev- 
itable, so he asks himself what re- 
sults he wishes to bring about, and 
how he should go to work. In Mat- 
thew Arnold’s happy phrase, he lets 
his consciousness play freely around 
his employment, and he finds that the 
task he has undertaken, far from be- 
ing the simple matter it was once 
considered, is indeed one of great 
delicacy and difficulty. Skill in man- 
aging forms, skill in handling the 
subject-matter of instruction, indis- 
pensable though such skill be, is no 
longer the only, perhaps not even 
the main thing needful. He must 
have not only skill but insight; he 
must have a keen eye as well as a 
skillful hand. 

Liquid or Dry. 

Some people prefer to purchase medicines 
in the dry state so that they can see for them- 
selves that they are purely vegetable. Others 
have not the time or desire to prepare the 
medicine, and wish it all ready to use. 

To accommodate each class the proprietors 
of Kidney-wort now offer that well-known 
remedy in both liquid and dry form. 

Sold by druggists everywhere.—[Truth. 

Is your scalp full of dry, husky 
scales and little pimples? Dr. Ben- 
son’s Skin Cure will cleanse your 
scalp and remove all scales and ten- 
derness within six days. Try it, for 
it is the best head dressing ever used. 
Sold by all druggists at $1 per pack- 
age. 

Att matter intended for publica- 
tion must be in the hands of the 


printer by the 15th of the month pre- 
vious to date of issue. 
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1.” the school officers and teachers 
of Tennessee we are glad to pre- 


sent the following 


ENDORSEMENTS 
of this journal : 


Orrics Stats Surt. oF PuBLIC SCHOOLS, } 
NASHVILLE, Tenn., July, 1880. 


I can cheerfully commend the 
American Journal of Education to 
the patronage of Tennessee teachers, 
superintendents and tax-payers, not 
only because of its general ability, 
spirit and usefulness, but because it 
gives more attention and space to 
notices of our own schools and of 
educational movements in our own 
State than any other journal. The 
Tennessee (special) editor under- 
stands our wants and does not neg- 
lect them. Lzon TROUSDALE, 

State Supt. 


_ 


INTERESTING FACTS. 





1 iggees statistics of public schools,as 
presented by Gen. Eaton in his 


last report, in 240 cities present the 
following totals: Estimated present 
population, 10,801,814; school popu- 
lation, 2,586,579 ; number of school 
buildings, 4,002 ; number of sittings 
for study, 918,389 ; number of teach- 
ers, 28,903; pupils enrolled, 1,669,- 
899; average daily attendance, 1,- 
072,632 ; estimated enrollment in pri- 
vate schools, 364,732 ; estimated val- 
ue of property used for school purpo- 
ses, $84,175,336 ; total receipts, $26- 
987,228 ; total expenditures, $24,468- 
620, of which $16,142,985 were for 
teachers’ salaries. The average ex- 
penses per capita of daily average at- 
tendance for instruction and super- 
vision vary from $25.46 in San Fran- 
ciseo, Cal., to $3.70 in Natchez,Miss., 
and for incidental expenses, from $11 
in Sacramento, Cal., to 23cin Natch- 
ez. The Commissioner accompanies 
the statistics with remarks upon the 
need of skilled superintendence, the 
appointment of teachers, the atten- 
tion that should be bestowed 
ON PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 

the educational condition of Southern 
cities, the celebrating of authors’ 
birthdays in schools, and color blind- 
ness. With regard to teachers he 
says: “Methods of appointment, of 
promotion, and of determining the 
tenure of office shouid be adopted 
and maintained which are at once and 
forever removed from the dubious ac- 
tion of politics. It must be admitted 
that the abuses of which we complain 
are not carried to the worst extreme, 
or even so far as is sometimes repre- 
sented in the discussions of the sub- 
ject. This is proved by the positive 


duration of the term of service of 
teachers in the large cities, eight, ten 
OR TWELVE YEARS, 

being no unusual averages.” 
The most decided evidence of pro- 
gress in city systems is said to be the 
attention paid to primary schools,and 
the securing of the conditions requi- 
site to their successful conduct—suit- 
able accommodations, adequate sala- 
ries, and honorable certificates — s 
considered possible. 

The improved condition of public 
schools in many Southern cities re- 
ceiyes special notice. 


<i 


ALL TRUE. 


ES Pape BROWN of Georgia, in 
an address to the National As- 


sociation held at Atlanta, made use 
of the following language : 

“Nothing so much interests us as 
the development of the school sys- 
tem. Look at the difference between 
educated and uneducated people, and 
you have a reason why you should 
hold this convention. Look at the 
results achieved by the people of Mas- 
sachusetts. What have they done? 
While, like all other people, they 
have their faults, they are 

A WONDERFUL PEOPLE. 
They have established a system that 
has produced wonderful results. 

They established the church, and 
they established the school-house by 
its side, and they have stood up to it ; 
they have made long and deep the 
foundations of their universities ; 
they have educated a large propor- 
tion of the young men of the coun- 
try. They have sent out 

EDUCATED MINDS, 
who mold the institutions of the Na- 
tion, and educate its sons. In this 
country the men who neglected their 
educations have been obliged to sit 
in the backgrvund. 

In this matter of education we must 
not only have all the aid our people 
can give us, but we must have the 
aid of the United States. And while 
I differ from some of my Northern 
friends in politics, I am grateful for 
the doctrine they have given us on 
this subject. 

I am glad for another reason. We 
have troubles here that you don’t 
have in your section, but coming 
here you can better understand them. 
At the close of the war we had turn- 
ed from slavery into freedom four 
million colored people. They are not 
slaves now, and never can be again. 
I thank God for it! Now 

THEY ARE CITIZENS, 
and it is our interest, our wish, and 
our duty to make the best citizens in 
our power of them. But we lost the 
value of them, amounting to two 
billion dollars. We lost our cause. 








Two armies were supported on our 


territory." You can see how poor we 
were left. I am glad to say that the 
colored people have taken a decided 
interest in the education of the peo- 
ple. But we were too poor to do 
much for them. The interest of the 
Union requires their education, and 
now I ask the whole Union to come 
up and help us to educate them. I 
was glad to find 
THE SENATE A UNIT 
on the subject. The outlook is fruit- 
ful, and with the influence of this 
body brought to bear, we can educate 
them with the help of the whole peo- 
ple and the common treasury. 
Simply help us and we will.” 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mi OST sensible and encouraging 
statements were made by Pres- 


ident Newlin to the teachers and 
friends of education at their last 
meeting. 

President Newlin said that through 
the agency of these educational gathe 
erings a great and salutary change 
has taken place respecting the voca- 
tion of teaching Its advancement 
in influence and efficiency, has been 
marked and rapid. 

The rate of compensation, while 
not yet to be compared with that of 
the other professions, has been in- 
creased very encouragingly. Its la- 
bor has been made more agreeable 
and effective by the classification and 
grading of the schools, and by the 
vast improvement in school archi- 
tecture, 

FURNITURE AND APPARATUS. 

He said further that the best and 
only means of elevating the standard 
of teachers, professionally, is to in- 
crease the demand for such as have 
thoroughly qualified themselves for 
the work. 

It is the paramount duty of this 
Association to enlighten the popular 
mind on the nature and objects of in- 
tellectual culture, and the means and 
methods of securing it, so that the 
enthusiastic, conscientious teacher is 
commended, promoted, and rewarded 
for his professional advancement. 

The utility and importance of this 
Association in shaping 

SCHOOL LEGISLATION, 
supplanting the old, uncomfortable 
school houses of the past with the 
commodious and handsome edifices of 
the present, and securing therein the 
mild discipline that has been substi- 
tuted, with more satisfactory results, 
for the sternness and severity of the 
old-time schoolmasters, and in the 
improvement of teachers and their 
appreciation by the public, are ack- 
nowledged by all.” 

We hope the meetings of teachers 
this winter will take a hint from the 





above suggestions, and do something 


to “shape school legislation,” and to 
“enlighten the popular mind” as to 
the necessity and value of the work 
our schools are doing. 

The local newspapers reach the 
people, and most of them are very 
glad to have the teachers or bright 
pupils send in items of the interest 
felt and the progress. made in the 
schools. 

We suggest that this be done toa 
much larger extent all through the 
West and South than it has ever been 
done before. 


ON SCHOOL BOARDS. 
IDN’T this “boy” in writing this 
essay on boards get some help 
from his sister? Itreads as if he did, 
It may not be applicable at all out- 
side of » Nebraska, but legiti- 
mate attempts at composition writing 
embracing facts, ought to be encour- 
aged. This is what the “boy” said 
in his essay on boards: 

“There are several kinds of boards 
— sign-boards, base-boards, dasb- 
boards, clap-boards,side-boards, paste- 
boards, and school-boards. 


I think I will write about school- 
boards, because my sister is a teach- 
er, and I can remember a good many 
things she has said about them, ard 
that will help me some. 


I don’t know whether svhool-boards 
are always made of green lumber or 
not. I heard my sister say once the 
board wasn’t half baked. Guess she 
meant it wasn’t kiln-dried. May be 
it warped, and turned over on the 
wrong side, or may be it shrunk bad- 
ly, when exposed to the dry question 
of wages. 

School-boards are of different 
shapes, some are square and polished 
on both sides; some are longer than 
they are broad, and so thin they bend 
under slight pressure. 

I asked my sister what kind of 4 
board ours was, and she said it was 4 
good-looking board, but when put to 
any use it was full of slivers. There 
was s young lady staying with my 
sister the evening I was writing this, 
and she said she thought some of the 
board would make good hitching: 
posts. I asked her if it was because 
they were such big sticks. She said 
that wasn’t it. Then they botb 
laughed ; they thought I didn’t know 
what they meant, but I did, because 
I saw Mr. Jones take her to church, 
and he is a member of the board, and 
she acted as if she thought he would 
be good to tie to. 

The school-board is used for the 
purpose of getting the cheapest 
teachers they can find, whether they 
know anything or not, and to vote 
down women’s wages, and to leave 
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board is elected by the people, mostly 
men. 

They most always get the closest 
grained they can find; then when the 
teachers say they don’t get pay 
enough, the people say it is the board. 
The teachers say the people had no 
right to get such hard wood for their 
board, and the board say “what are 
you going to do about it? 

Sometimes there is a weak place in 
the board, and wher thrown against 
some hard question, it splits and goes 
all to pieces, then they either get a 
new one, or stick the old pieces to- 
gether again with taffy. 

My sister says there is too much 
slang in this, but: father says slang is 
mighty and shall prevail. He knows 
because he is aman. Men know ev- 
erything, because they can vote. 

Sometime, I will write about other 
kinds of boards, if you have not been 
too badly bored with this.—[Literary 
Notes, Neb. 


& 





J TEXAS. 


HE Texas Normal Institute, un- 
der the management of Dr. J. 
Baldwin, is more flourishing than at 
any former period of its existence. 
More than 150 pupils are now attend- 
ing the school, 124 of whom have 
their board paid for one year by the 
State. 
All are allowed to attend free of 
tuition, and books are furnished. 
The amount of good already ac- 
complished in preparing practical 
teachers is incalculable, and when in 
the next five years we have furnished 
one thousand well-trained teachers, 
you may look to see Texas take the 
lead of the South in educational mat- 
ters. There is every reason why she 
ought to do this, and she will do it. 
S. 


— —-—_~<~+P>---—---—-- 
WHY NOT? 


E do not remember now to have 
seen anything better put within 


the same space, than the following 
article which we clip from The Two 
Round Rocks, one of our best Texas 
exchanges, signed ‘Country-side.” 
Who is Country-side? Not only 
are his suggestions pertinent and 
practical, but his questions to con- 
clude with ought to be answered 
promptly and affirmatively. He says: 
“Reform and advance are written 
on the palms of the hands and engra- 
ven on the escutcheon of Liberty, and 
Texas as a part of the American Re- 
public is in most things imbibing toa 
laudable extent the spirit of the age. 
By degrees she is weaving for her 
lone star an immortal wreath of in- 
dustries, upon which is emblazoned 
‘Excelsior.’ 
But there is one thing I would like 
to call the attention of her people to. 
That of building and furnishing her 


school houses, with an eye to the 
comfort of the pupil and the facility 
of teaching. 

In this matter, I believe, we are 
behind all other items of this advanc- 
edage. Our common school houses 
are of an ancient order, only now and 
then any modern fixtures introduced, 
no maps, charts, desks, philosophical 
apparatus, no apparatus for illustrat- 
ing anything, benches of the most 
rigidly economical style, which ren- 
der the school room little less than a 
place fit for penal servitude. 

Our school houses are of such a 
character that they do not command 
the respect they should, consequently 
are often depredated upon by those 
lawlessly inclined, and for this rea- 
son teachers do not feel disposed to 
risk costly apparatus in such an ex- 
posed storehouse. 

We need school houses of which we 
can feel a laudable pride, embellished 
sufficiently to be attractive, thus cul- 
tivating a taste for the beautiful and 
refined in the mind of the pupil, and 
at the same time command the respect 
of the lawless. 

We want rooms so constructed that 
they may be kept warm in winter and 
cool in summer, and well ventilated 
at all times. Furniture of the most 
improved kind, in which comfort is 
the leading idea, should be introduc- 
ed into every house. No teacher 
can command order in a room or in 
a class long at a time when all are 
uncomfortable, neither can the mind 
work successfully during bodily tor- 
ture. 

Apparatus to sid in instruction, 
aids for teachers and aids for pupils, 
should be placed in every school 
throughcut the State. 

To those that have school houses 
of the old kind, I would respectfully 
recommend that you improve them as 
soon as you can. It will be one of 
the best investments you can make of 
your money, paying large interest in 
the rapid advancement of your chil- 
dren in solid education. Away with 
mushroom education. 

To those contemplating building, I 
would say in the same spirit: Good 
houses, with moderna furniture. 

Can this be done? If so, how? If 
this can be done, why not? 

CounrTRY-sIDE. 


<i 
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The child in the school is taught 
order, and the power of pleasant and 
harmonious action with others. A 
regiment cannot act in the field until 
its drill in the parade ground is per- 
fect; and in the same way children 
are prepared for the nobler battle of 
life. Miss Shirreff wisely says :— 
“The repression of selfishness is a 
leading object of school education. 
Nothing in the child’s whole training 








is for one alone.” 





A gentleman from Central Texas 
writes of the progress being made 
there, as follows: 

“Texas is doing a great deal in ed- 
ucational matters just now. Every 
session of the Legislature shows a 
fresh waking up and a strong attempt 
‘to rise to the height of this great 
question.” Three hundred pupils in 
our three State schools, are attend- 
ing free of all expense except for 
clothing, etc. Peabody money has 
been furnished liberally by the trus- 
tees of that fund, thus greatly assist- 
ing our towns and cities by enabling 
them to make the school tax light, 
and helping out. 

tasiacepianinnciaiiiiitinnnmatiiiais 


ABOUT $10,000 AN HOUR. == 





Editors American Journal of Education: 


gg ws following item in the Novem- 
ber number of your valuable pa- 


per has doubtless set many people to 
thinking. I, for one, have followed 
out its suggestions with the results 
appended. 

“The total annual school income 
reported by all the States and Terri- 
tories is $83,788,074. How much is 
that a month? How much a week? 
How muci a day, counting 10 hours?” 

The income per month according 
to the above figures is $6,982,339 ; 
per week, $1,611,309; per day of ten 
hours, $95,640. 

To the reflective mind this will at 
once suggest itself as one of the fun- 
damental causes of the prosperity of 
our country. What other nation will 
even bear comparison with the Uni- 
ted States in this respect? 

Well have you taken as the motto 
of your journal: 

“Universal education—the safety of a Re- 
public.” 

If the fact was laid before the in- 
telligent working men of this country 
that capital was paying in to the 
public school fund every working day 
of their lives the enormous sum of 
$95,640, they would doubtless pause 
before joining in a strike against 
their benefactors. 

For whom is the public school, if 
not for the working people? and 
what sustains the public school sys- 
tem, if not capital? 

These thoughts are presented at 
random, and I hope will meet your 
approval. 

Cordially wishing you success in 
your noble work, I am very respect- 


fally, H. 
GALVESTON, Nov. 15, 1881. 


<i 
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The absence of a pupil from school 
to-day makes the loss of lessons to- 
morrow inevitable, because he does 
not know what the lessons of to- 
morrow are to be; nor would he find 
time to learn them if he did. Hence 
one absence involves a two-fold loss. 








Prof. G. P. Bsarp of California, 
Pa., says we must keep at work at 
the school term until the average is 
nine months. New Jersey averages 
nine months, and Pennsylvania but 
six and a half. 

Text-books and books of reference 
should be regarded as necessary appa- 
ratus, the same as blackboard sur- 
face, and should be furnished at the 
public expense. 

One great hindrance to the pro- 
gress of many schools, as teachers 
have experienced, is the insufficient 
supply of suitable and necessary 
books. Furnish the books free, and 
every child, rich and poor alike, would 
have the same facilities for acquiring 
such an education as the public schoo' 
affords. 


A few pictures or bright mottoes 
upon the walls, a bunch of fresh flow- 
ers as a morning offering, and in oth- 
er familiar ways, a new and brighter 
look can be given to your school room 
and you can thus make it attractive. 


<i 
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It is not great men alone that are 
needed ; but the State has equal need 
for a solid, intelligent, virtuous sub- 
stratum of society. In no other way 
can safety be secured; in no other 
way can true progress be made. 





The following verse, it is said, con- 
tains every letter of the alphabet: 


God gives the grazing ox his meat; 
He quickly hears the sheep’s low cry; 
But man, who takes His finest wheat, 
Should lift his joyful praises high. 





Children sitting in a wrong or 
crooked position in school press too 
much weight on one side of the ver- 
tebra, producing a risk of curvature 
of the spine, and a permanent weak- 
ness of the muscles that are put too 
much on the stretch. Too long sit- 
ting in any position will produce 
more or less of the same evils, espe- 
cially in weak children whose bones 
are not fully ossified. 


<i> 


The fact that you have an enemy 
is proof that you are somebody. 
Wishy-washy, empty, worthless peo- 
ple never have enemies. Men who 
never move never run against any- 
thing ; and when aman is thoroughly 
dead and utterly buried, nothing ever 
runs against him. To be run against 
is proof of existence and position; 
to run against something is proof of 
motion. 








The one branch upon which all 
others depend is that of reading. 
Whatever may be the ultimate objec- 
tive of the pupil’s study, the ability 
to read understendingly must preface 
all intelligent effort. 





System, self-possession, energy and 
kindness on the part of the teacher 
are the disciplinary agents. 
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Co.tumsvs, Miss., 1881. 


Lae taking charge of the Mississippi 
Edition of the American Jour- 
NAL oF EpvucaTION, we are prompted 
only by a desire to contribute all in 
our power towards making the schools 
of this State more efficient. As the 
principal defect of the system as it 
now exists, is a lack of Normal 
Schools, of teachers’ institutes, and 
effective local supervision, these mat- 
ters will receive our most earnest at- 
tention. 

We shall endeavor also to furnish 
such items as will keep our readers 
posted as to educational progress in 
the State, and we shall at the same 
time do what we can to extend in our 
midst the circulation of a journal 
which has already done and is still' 
doing so much for the promotion of 
education in the South and South- 
west. We also consider it more in 
sympathy with our public school in- 
terests, and better adapted to our 
wants in Mississippi, and the South, 
than any other educational journal 
published in the North or East. 

J. M. Barrow. 
—————__ <> 


MISSISSIPPI. 











A MOVEMENT has been wisely 
inaugurated in Mississippi to 
have a number of the leading educa- 
tors of the State meet in Jackson to 
consult with members of the Legisla- 
ture, for the purpose of more effectu- 
ally putting into operation the pro- 
visions of the school law for the edu- 
cation of the children of the State. 

Gen. J. A. Smith, the State Supt. 
of Public Instruction recommends as 
many of the County Superintendents 
as can, to be present at the next 
meeting of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, that we may advise and con- 
sult as to what is best for the eduea- 
tional interests of the State. Gen. 
S& D. Lee, the distinguished Presi- 
dent of the A. and M. College, is the 
President of the Association. A 
number of eminent educators from a 
distance, among them Hon. J. L. M. 
Curry, General Agent Peabody Fund, 
have been invited and are expected 
to be on hand. 

The meeting is to be held in Jack- 
son, commencing on Tuesday, Dec. 
27. There ought to be a large atten- 
dance. 

The Illinois school law is a most 
admirable one to consult, and the 
Ohio school law also has some good 
provisions. 

County supervision will be a prom- 
inent topic for discussion. 


<i 
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Take an hour, weekly, for select 
readings, dialogues, and lessons on 
morals and manners. You can fire a 
whole school with enthusiasm for 
good by reading the right kind of 
stories. 


MORE GOOD WORE. 


Editors American Journal of Education: 
N response to your invitation, as 
to what Mississippi is doing for 
schools, let me state a few facts in re- 
lation to what has been done in Clay 
county ip the last 18 months. This 
will show what can be accomplished 
under our school system all over the 
State, with proper effort. 
When the writer entered upon the 
duties of superintendent, April 12th, 
1880, the schools were being run for 
only three months in the year; and 
notwithstanding the requirements of 
law, no adoption of text books had 
ever been made. 
Since that time text-books have 
been adopted, the city of West Point 
made a separate school district, and 
where, at that time, a number of 
small schools all over the city were 
run for three months only, now we 
have next to the largest female 
school in the State, and a male school 
of over 100 pupils separately organ- 
ized, with the best of teachers, run- 
ning absolutely free for eight months, 
with two colored schools similarly 


time. 

I mention this as an instance to 
show what organization will accom- 
plish, and wherein the want of it 


ails. T. B. Datton. 
West Pont, Nov., 1881. 


<> 


AN IMPORTANT QUESTION. 


ON. JAMES M. ARNOLD, in 
his address before the Alumni 
Association of the Jniversity of Mis- 
sissippi, asks some important ques- 
tions that must be, yea, that are now 
being answered. He says: 
“The nineteenth century has wit- 
nessed wonderful achievements and 





And where shall 
MISSISSIPPI STAND 


fancy. 


sion of mighty commonwealths? Sha! 


And if another International Exhi 
bition occurs at Paris or elsewhere 


twenty-one medals, gold, silver 


in every department of education 





organized, and for the same length of 


triumphs in America; but if all the 
signs of the times are not fallacious, 
and if the past is not an improper 
standard by which to judge the fu- 
ture, the doors of the twentieth cen- 
tury will open and close here, on an 
exhibition of material and intellec- 
tual development of State and Na- 
tional wealth, progress and prosper- 
ity, beyond the highest dreams of 


in this swelling scene? What rank 
shall she take in this stately progres- 


she face to the front, or to the rear? 


as in 1878, at which one hundred and 


bronze, and honorable mentions are 
awarded to citizens and institutions 
of the United States, for excellence 


shall she again receive no recogni- 
tion? Shall she again be unseen and 


unheard, when the nations of the 
earth assemble together, to display 
and rejoice in their triumphs in all 
the arts and sciences and industries 
and pursuits of life? 

SHALL MISSISSIPPI, 


washed along her entire length on 
one side by the matchless river that 
bears her name, and on another by 
the blue waves of the Gulf—with the 
blood of heroes in her veins—with 
resources of wealth and independ- 
ence in her midst, susceptible of al- 
most indefinite expansion, and with a 
half million of the irrepressible An- 
glo-Saxon race among her population 
—a population whose career has been 
marked by greater sacrifices of blood 
and treasure, in defence of tkeir hon- 
est convictions, than that of any 
other people of the nineteenth centu- 
ry—shall this Mississippi be crushed 
forever by a single war, and be inca- 
pable of solving consistently with 
her happiness and welfare, a single 
social and political problem? - 

Shall her titles to future consider- 
ation rest on the past alone, and shall 
she hereafter be distinguished for 
nothing but the cotton that whitens 
her fields and impoverishes her peo- 
ple—the evergreens that ennoble her 
forests, and the orange flowers, per- 
ishable emblems of her clime, that 
perfume the air? God forbid! 

I trust it is not improper to ask if 
we have done, and are doing 

ALL THAT CAN BE DONE 
to put her on a line with her sister 
States, and the advancing columns of 
progress and civilization? 

What more than tbe fear of gov- 
ernment and domination of ignor- 
ance, retards her growth, repels cap- 
ital, enterprise and immigration from 
her borders, and binds her to the 
rock and the vulture? 

Where has it ever occurred that 
general illiteracy has not been at- 
tended by general depression and de- 
pravity? And who but a fanatic or 
a wayfaring man, and he a fool, can 
expect that the essential virtues of 
truth and honesty, sobriety and in- 
dustry, shall flourish generally, in an 
atmosphere polluted with the leprosy 
of vice, ignorance and superstition? 

Now, it may be well enough to 
gush over a restored union, and to 
shake hands across the bloody chasm, 
and all that sort of thing; but Vir- 
ginia’s great author taught that it was 
not the part of wise men to shut their 
>} eyes to a painful truth and listen to 
the song of the siren, till she trans- 
>| formed them into beasts. 

It is obvious to casual observation 
that there can be no safety for us, 
and no 
’ GENUINE HARMONY 
between Mississippi and her sister 








l 


race is either morally and intellectu- 
ally improved, or removed from our 
midst. With the exodus or without 
the exodus—with or without a new 
State composed of territory now own- 
ed or purchased by the general gov- 
ernment, and dedicated to freedmen, 
education, general and universal edu- 
cation, in morals as well as letters, 
is the hope and help for 

MISSISSIPPI 

if she is to advance beyond her pres- 
ent status. If there is any other Ari- 
adnes thread to lead us out of the 
gloomy labyrinth which adverse for- 
tune has reared around us, it has not 
yet been discovered 

The relief afforded by such educa- 
tion may be tardy—it may not bless 
us, but it will bless those who come 
after us; and if combined with other 
means, say with suffrage qualified 
without reference to race or color, on 
THE BASIS OF EDUCATION, 

the remedy would be speedy and ef- 
fectual, and such qualified suffrage 
would not only purify the ballot-box, 
and insure good government, but it 
would become itself, a potent factor 
in the process of general education, 
by stimulating every man worthy of 
the privilege, to acquire the qualifica- 
tions necessary to exercise the elect- 
ive franchise.” 


<i 
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Schools are prosperous and strong 
—filled to overflowing in all direc- 
tions and in all departments. Our 
teachers are doing a grand and strong 
work. The country is prosperous, 
crops bring good prices, money is 
plenty, and wages should be promptly 
paid. 

It is a silent but very effective labor 
which trains the more than five mil- 
lions of children in our public schools 
into habits of punctuality, industry, 
obedience to law, and also into those 
vital elements of citizenship which 
enable them to work harmoniously 
and cheerfully with their fellow pu- 
pils. The schools are worth more 
than they cost for this work alone, 
but they instruct also in other direc- 
tions largely. 

The best investment a neighbor- 
hood or community can make, is to 
sustain a good school nine months in 
the year. 


<i 
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Everyone agrees that money has 
value only to him who knows how to 
use it. Similarly, knowledge acquires 
ftrue value for man, only in so far 98 
he can use it. 








Profitable and constant occupation 
is the true preventive of disorderly 
conduct. Keep the pupils busy. 

Horsford’s Acid Hhesphate, 
Brain Tonic. 


Horsford s Acid Phosphate is cordially ree 
ommended by E. Robertson, M. D. of Cleve 
land, as a brain and nerve tonic, especially i2 











States of the North, until the colored 


nervous debility. 
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THE PEABODY FUND. 





SINCE February ist, 1881, the dis- 
bursements from the income of 


the Peabody Fund, under the able 
and liberal management of Dr. J. L. 
M. Curry, have been over $50,000, 
divided as follows : 


only by making larger exertions in 
our own behalf. 

Mr. President: The author of this 
magnificent bounty,—a 

‘ MASSACHUSETTS MAN, 

born in poverty and obscurity, and 
educated in her public schools, was 
the most conspicuous philanthropist 


Arkentay cr Soo |of ancient or modern times, and while 

EST 2,000| his charities embraced nations, his 

RESET AE ON 5,300| most signal display of benevolence 

ene eMebneesdamhtaedeheveessanvenss aan was manifested in behalf of the 
BEID Dl. cccccccccesceccecceces ovscceenesece 

as, Covolina ge 4,195 | S0uth. 

Bouth Carolina..................0..cscsesees 4,500| America may well be proud of her 

icici cert 10,800 | Washington, her Jefferson, her Frank- 

SII: | scecsnssssiciieniiutniannisisitudsinlatite 5,150|lin, her Webster, and many other 

EW TNINUIN gs vcives cnpneudensssic.ceseatec 2,000 | monumental characters, but no name 
(EC ES il $50,375 | J et bern sheds a brighter lustre on 





In this day and age no matter how 
low or poor, one can have access to 
the printed page. He can associate 
with the greatest minds that have 
lived. He can choose his compan- 
ions from the best men that have 
lived. ¥ 


A GRAND TRIBUTE. 





-s his magnificent address before 
the Alumni of the University of 


Mississippi, Judge Arnold said truly, 


THAT MISSISSIPPI 
and every part of the South have felt 
the warm currents of Northern sym- 
pathy and benevolence, in this con- 
nection. I think it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the Peabody Educa- 
tional Fund for the South, as it was 
given and has been administered, has 
contributed much to soften and rebuke 
the unreasoning asperities of our day 
—that it has rescued the interests of 
Southern Education from almost to- 
tal eclipse, and that it has been the 
instrument of enlarging and estab- 
lishing the free school system in all 
of the Southern States. 

The income from this noble charity 
has been administered by its distin- 
guished trustees to promote and es- 
tablish education throughout the 
South, on the wise basis of helping 
those who help themselves. 

From 1868 to 1878 inclusive, Mis- 
sissippi received from this fund, $59,- 
178, and the Southern States receiv- 
ed in the aggregute $1,061,700.— 
(Report of the Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, 1878. 

During that time, 
States, notably 

TENNESSEE, 
with a population but little larger 
than that uf Mississippi, received 
from the fund more than three times 
4s much as Mississippi, for the rea- 
son, I presume, that she was more 
active and zealous in the cause of ed- 
Ucation, and on that account was ad- 
judged more deserving. If we-desire 
More generous aid from this source, 
We can obtain it, as I understand it, 


some of the 


spades 





her history than that of 
GEORGE PEABODY. 


In 1866, mark it 1866, when the 
South was prostrated by the accumu- 
lated horrors of war, bankruptcy and 
social and political anarchy—when 
she was tested by an ordeal more ter- 
rible than that of arms, and the voice 
of reason and humanity was hushed 
by the fierce clamors of passion and 
prejudice—when her crowned and 
skilled leaders were under the ban of 
the empire, and the education of her 
young men for one generation at least, 
was seriously impaired, if not lost by 
services in the field—when four mil- 
lions of suddenly emancipated slaves 
without preliminary training or qual- 
ification, took possession of govern- 
ment and public affairs in the South- 
ern States—when 
“The bright sun was extinguished, and the 
stars 
Did wander darkling in the eternal space, 
Rayless and pathless, and the icy earth 
Swung blind and blackening in the moonless 
air: 

Morn came, and went—and came, and bro’t 
no day; 

The brows of men by the despairing light 

Wore an unearthly aspect, as by fits 

The flashes fell upon them; some lay down 

And hid their eyes and wept; and some did 
rest 

Their chins on their clenched hands, and 
smiled; 

And others hurried to and fro, and fed 

Their funeral piles with fuel, and looked up 

With mad disquietude on the dull sky, 

The pall of a past world”— 

THIS GREAT AND GOOD MAN, 
rising immeasurably above the men 
of his day and generation—recogniz- 
ing the simple truths that there may 
be differences and errors of opinion 
without crime—patriots without in- 
tolerence, and conquerors without re- 
venge — touched and penetrated by 
our sorrows, and appreciating our 
dangers, and the dangers to the whole 
country, out of the abundance with 
which he was blessed, donated three 
millions and a haif (3,500,000) of dol- 
lars in trust, to be used without refe- 
rence to race, color or condition, to 
promote and establish education in 
the South. 

The thanks of Congress, and the 





gold medals presented to him by the 
government in the name of the Amer- 
ican people, for this unparalleled be- 
neficence, was but a feeble expression 
of the praise and honor he deserved.” 


Political education, or the educa- 
tion of citizenship, teaches that as 
an individual one is weak and puny, 
but is a necessary part of a mighty 
State. Nothing can flourish without 
the protection of the State. The 
State is the essential conditio.. of 
history. History deals with the State 
and not the individual. The highest 
state is that of justice. The will of 
the State is the great reality which 
educates the citizen. To the State 
the individual owes his txistence and 
must be ready to sacrifice his com- 
fort, property, and even his life for 
its protection. 








FamiLiaR Worps.—Can you spell 
them all correctly? Try it. 


Raillery, Emanate, 
Caribbean, Repellent, 
Hemorrhage, Transcendent, 
Collectible, Resurrection, 
Singeing, Resistible, 
Rensselaer, Salable, 
Surcingle, Incorrigible, 
Catterpillar, Benefited, 
Indispensable, Gauging, 
Discernible, Sadducee, 
Chargeable, Tyrannize, 
Ostentatious, Sibylline, 
Onerous, Daguerreotype, 
Deleble, Idiosyncracy, 
Indelible, Galilean, 
Moneys, Supersede, 
Analyze, Ecstacy. 


The moment a man ceases to be a 
systematic student, he ceases to be 
an effective teacher. 

Always keep your school room neat 
and clean; ornament it if possible, 
with pictures, mottoes, maps, charts, 
wreaths and flowers. 

This can be done easily. Let the 
pupils contribute pictures, and get up 
an exhibition to procure your maps 
and charts. If there is no money in 
the treasury, you can easily raise the 
amount necessary. 








Agreeable manners must be en- 
couraged in the school room. The 
self-respect of a child rises or falls 
with the tones of the teacher’s voice. 
Gentleness is seemingly weak, but is 
really very strong. Itcan pull down 
and it can also build up. It subdues 
stubborn dispositions and it encour- 
ages the efforts of the timid. 

Be gentle! 








It is by the act of acquiring, and 
by watching the process by which 
you yourself acquire, that you can 
help others to acquire. 





BOOKS AND ART. 


Our books are for sale by all booksellers; or 
will be sent by us, post-paid, to any part of 
the United States or Canada, on receipt of 
price. Our reguiar Catalogue, our Illustra- 
ted Holiday Catalogue, and our Descriptive 
Catalogue ot 400 Heliotype Engravings [50 
cents each], will be sent free to any address; 
also, circulars descriptive of “Lucile” and 
“The Glad Year Round.” 

JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 





NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 


Maury’s new series of Geographies, with 
new maps and illustrations Authentic, ex- 
cellent, elegant. For examination or intro- 
duction: Elementary, 54c; Revised Manual, 
$1 20; Physical, $1 50. all maps, set, $10 
net. For Easy "Algebra and other works of 
the University Series, by Profs. Venable, 
Holmes, or Gildersleeve, addres University 
Publishing Co., 19 Murray st., N. Y. 





**T feel a profounder reverence for a Boy than 
fora Man. Inever meet a Boy without teeling 
that I owe him asalute, for I know not what pos- 
sibilities may be buttoned up under his coat.’’— 
Jamrs A. GARFIELD. 


A New Holiday Book Expressly for Boys? 


From CANAL BOY to PRESIDENT 


OR THE 
BOYHOOD AND MANHOOD 


OF 


JAMES A.GARFIELD 


BY HORATIO ALGER, Jr., 


Author of ‘‘Ragged Dick,’’ ‘‘Tattered Tom,’’ 
etc. One Vol., lémo , 330 pages, Tl. $1 25. 


ALSO 
“A TREASURY OF ENGLISH WORDS.” 


An entirely New Edition of 
ROGET'S 
Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases 


Classified and arranged so as to facilitate the ex- 
pression of Ideas, and assist in Literary Compo- 
sition. Index enlarged by over 30,000 words not 
contained in earlier editions. Text carefully re- 
vised. One Vol , crown 8vo., 750 pages, $2. 

‘*The improvement is great and thorough.’’— 
N. Y. Times. 

“* Almost as indispensable to all writers as a 
a N.Y. World. 

‘*Will be highly prized by those who make 
thorough use of it.?’—N. Y. Observer. 

‘SA great arenes on ail previous edi- 
tions.’’—N. Y. Herald. 

‘‘Of great service to the translator.’’—Church 
Union. JOHN R. ANDERSON & CO 

Publishers, N. Y. 





Established in 1864. 








Mathematical, 
and Scientifie 
aaamearnsn resi 


riety. Send 3c;,stamp‘.for our GB : 

116 page fine illustrated optical catalogue of Mi- 
croscopes, Telescopes, Spectroscopes, Eyeglas- 
ses, Spectacles, &c.; or 3 cent stamp for our 112 
page fully illustrated Mathematical catalogue of 
Civil engineers{and; Surveyors’ Instruments— 
Drawing Supplies of all kinds, Aneroids, Ped- 
ometers, &. 

BENJ, PIKE’S SON & CO., 


14-12 12¢ 928 Broadway, N. Y. 
THE AUTOMATIC SHADING PEN 








Makes a shaded mark of two colors 
at asingle stroke. Sample set of 3 
sizes by mail 81, Ciroular and sam- 





le writing free. J. W. STOAKES 
Mite, oO. 14 126 
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AN INTERESTING EXHIBIT. 


EN. EATON, in his last report, 
says: ‘*Thesummary of statis- 


tics of institutions for the superior 
INSTRUCTION OF WOMEN, 

presents the following totals: Num- 
ber of institutions, 227; number au- 
thorized to confer collegiate degrees, 
153; number of instructors, 2,077, 
about one-fourth of whom are men; 
number of instructors in preparatory 
departments, 246; pupils in same, 
6,103; pupils in collegiate depart- 
ments, 11,560; pupils in all depart- 
ments, 24.605. Their libraries have 
240,194 volumes ; their grounds, build- 
ings and apparatus are valued at 
$9,212,500; $833,464 of productive 
funds are reported, from which an in- 
come of $55,251 isreceived. The tu- 
ition fees amounted to $706,439 in 
the past year. Number of degrees 
conferred in 1879 was 727. 

Dr. F. A. Barnard’s prediction that 

COLUMBIA COLLEGE 

will open her doors to women is not- 
ed, and an account of the Harvard 
Annex is given. A sketch of the 
steps leading to the admission of wo- 
men to English universities states 
that the movement was initiated in 
1862, and in the course of ten years 
its purpose was effected. Girton Col- 
lege was established at Cambridge. 
Afterward two halls were opened to 
them at Oxford; and now, in London 
University, all examinations, honors, 
scholarships, exhibitions, prizes and 
awards are open to both sexes alike. 





PRACTICAL WORK. 


MOS M. KELLOGG, editor of 
the School Journal, New York, 


addresses a letter to Hon. Neil Gil- 
mour, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, which we think may be 
read with profit by the people and 
school officers of the West and South. 

Mr. Kellogg says: 

“The establishment of free schools 
for the children is not as important 
as the securing of good teaching for 
them. The people of this State some- 
how contrived to get their children to 
school under the rate-bill system. 

But it has been felt by all thought- 
ful observers for a half century, that 
the weak point is the quality of the 
teaching, so that a normal school was 
established, and finally other normal 
schools have been added, so that now 
we have eight in our bounds. It ap- 
pears by your last report that only 
about 800 graduates of these schools 
are teaching; while the whole num- 
ber of teachers employed is about 
$0,000. This shows in a plain and 
painful light that the need of instruc- 
tion in educational science still exists 
and as normal schools cannot be in- 
creased at present, I would beg to 
suggest to you this plan: 


1st. Require all who have had no 
experience in teaching to attend a 
“County Educational School” to be 
held for from four to six weeks ; this 
school to be under the direction of 
the excellent “Institute Conductors” 
you have appointed. The commis- 
sioner would give certificates good 
for a year to such as he found quali- 
fied at the end of the session. 

2d. Require all who desire to con- 
tinue in the profession beyond this 
one year to attend one of the normal 
schools for a year; to have, if found 
qualified, certificates good for two 
years. 

3d. Require all who desire to con- 
tinue in the profession beyond these 
two years to attend a normal school 
for another year; then receive a di- 
ploma for life. 

(a.) And then to supply tempora- 
rily, the needed number of teachers, 
the normal schools could grant cer- 
tificates for two years to those who 
had experience, and who generally 
rated with those who had been a year 
with them. And (b) your excellent 
plan of holding State examinations | 
could be much extended if teachers 
saw no other way but that, or the at- 
tending a normal school in order to| 
get life diplomas. | 

The present plan of holding Coun- 
ty Institutes does not go to the root 
of the matter; the work has to be 
done over each year. There are 
schools to which young men and wo- 
men can resort who desire to make a 
business of teaching. The normal 
schools are such; the weak point is 
that none are obliged to go to them. 
The State spends about $160,000 to 
maintain these schools, and gets a 
meagre equivalent, because it allows 
those to teach who have not attended 
these schools. 

The “County Educational Schvols” 
should be schools, not institutes. A 
school to exhibit practical teaching 
should be held in conjunction with 
each, for an hour spent in such a 
school actually seeing good teaching 
would be worth a month of lectures. 
‘Seeing is believing.’ 

We need skilled workmen in the 
schools. Supply them and you will 
quadruple the value of the schools. 


The teacher, as well as the physi- 
cian or lawyer, must read or be con- 
tent to drop behind. The growing 
teachers are the thoughtful, reading 
teachers. 








If our teachers would always teach 
as thev ought to do, on the principle 
that every word must be made to 
awaken its proper idea, and every 
propositioa its proper thought in the 
mind of the pupil, there would be a 
great quickening of the intellect of 
many pupils. 








NEW BOOKS. 


HE season draws near when the 
choicest gifts of the year are ex- 
changed, The young and the old re- 
joice alike in these holiday demon- 
strations. 

What gift can bestow so much 
pleasure or last so long as a sweet re- 
membrance, inspiring all the time to 
better life, as a good book? 

The publishers in the East, as well 
as in the West, have put within reach 
of all, a very choice and rich collec- 
tion of *‘Gif Books” appropriate for 
any and all time, but especially adap- 
ted to the coming joyons Holiday 
season. Our old friends 

8.0. GRIGGS & CO. 

of Chicago, send one of the most 
beautiful books of the year, a volume 
of poems entitled “Lyrics of Home 
Land,” by Eugene J. Hall. It is a 
credit to the publishers, to the city of 
Chicago, to the West, to the whole 
country. It is printed on heavy tin- 
ted plate-paper, richly bound in black 
and gold, and profusely illustrated 
from designs by Moran, Gibson, Dar- 
ley, Reinhart, Homer, McEntee and 
others. 

Here are over 50 poems arranged 
under the following heads, viz : “‘Rus- 
tic Rhymes,” ‘Home Memories,” 
“Bucolic Ballads,” “Songs of Na- 
ture” and “Society Sketches.” A 
rich field for the poet, and it has been 
most admirably worked. ‘The Yan- 
kee Schoolmaster” is inscribed to 
those who have taught a country 
school, and have slept in the ‘spare 
bed,’ and ‘boarded around.’ 

The author says in the preface: 
“It has been my purpose to picture 
with fidelity the better side of Amer- 
ican life, manners and scenery. If I 
have failed in my undertaking, it is 
because my eyes have deceived me, 
or that my pen is powerless to por- 
tray the peculiarities of nature, the 
joys and sorrows of the human heart, 
the sweet faces and the lovely land- 
scapes I have seen.” 

Every page is a fountain of quiet 
humor, and we do not wonder that 
Robert Collyer, who is himself a 
poet, says: “I think Mr. Hall is a 
singer who should be heard east as 
well as west. If he once gets a wide 
hearing he will win a wide liking.” 

For sale by the Hildreth Printing 
Co.. St. Louis. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. 
also send us “Garfield’s Words,” com- 
piled by William Ralston Balch, the 
accomplished editor of The American. 

Mr. Balch says: ‘“‘The manly bea_- 
iy, the wit and appreciable wisdom of 
much that President Garfield uttered, 
cannot but win its way to an abiding 
place in the hearts of the American 
people, and serve to bring them into 
closer relation with the admirable 





sentiments of the man who, elected 
to the highest post of honor in this 
Republic, died bravely in the dis- 
charge of the trusts committed to his 
hands.” ° 

Just the book to put into the hands 
of that boy or young man, who is 
hungry for something to read, about 
Christmas. 

The editor of the Examiner and 
Chronicle says: ‘We frankly admit 
that we have been amazed at the ev- 
idences given in these pages of the 
art of putting things of profound po- 
litical and philosophical iusight, of 
lofty moral tone, of exquisite literary 
taste. President Garfield was a bet- 
ter, a broader, a greater man than 
most of his fellow citizens have sup- 
posed. Well may the nation mourn 
the loss of such a Chief-Magistrate. 
No one should fail to possess himself 
of a volume so full of ripe wisdom 
and chastened literary art as is this 
collection of ‘ Garfield’s Words.’ ” 

Then we have another from the 
same house, entitled “*‘Home Ballads,” 
by Bayard Taylor, elegantly illustra- 
ted, stamped and bound in Quaker 
drab. Price, $5. 

A beaufiful holiday book. Both 
poems and illustrations are of the first 
excellence, and the mechanical exc- 
cution of the work is in the best style 
of the Riverside Press. 

There are five poems, entitled “‘The 
Quaker Widow,” “The Holly Tree,” 
“John Reid,” Jane Reid,” and ‘The 
Old Pennsylvania Farmer’—these, 
with the full-page illustration by W. 
B. Closson, Geo. T. Andrew, W. J. 
Linton and others, make up the 60 
sumptuous pages, which will make 
the book ‘ta joy forever.” 

The “Quaker Widdow,” in telling 
her story, says: 

‘‘Would thee believe it, Hannah? once I felt 
temptation nigh. 

My wedding-gown was ashen silk, too simple 
for my taste: 


I wanted lace around the neck, and a ribbon 
at the waist.’’ 


Rarely, if ever, have we seen such 
elegance of typography, of illustra- 
tion, and such appropriateness and 
richness of binding. 

Not the least interesting feature in 
the matter is the fact that Mrs. Tay- 
lor shares largely in the proceeds of 
this elegant souvenir. 

For sale by the Hildreth Printing 
Company, St. Louis. 





James T. Fieips. Biographical Notes 
and Personal Sketches, with Un- 
published Fragments and Tributes 
from Men and Women of Letters. 
1 Vol. 8vo, $2. Boston: Hough- 


ton, Mifflin & Co. For-sale by the 
Hildreth Printing Co., St. Louis. 
A work of special interest, written 
by the one who knew Mr. Fields most 
intimately. It tells the story of his 
life, describes his social, business and 
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literary activity, his visits to Europe, 
and weaves into the narrative a most 
engaging selection of letters, includ- 
ing some written by Mr. Fields, and 
more from his illustrious friends, of 
whom he had so many on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

It was well to preserve these strong 
and tender “‘Notes” and “Sketches,” 
and more than sketches, for the great 
mass of people in this country as yet 
know but little and realize less the 
debt of gratitude they owe James T. 
Fields, 

We remember as if it were but yes- 
terday, our first visit to the old store 
of Ticknor & Fields on Washington 
Street, and our timidity as we handed 
a letter of introduction to Mr. Fields 
from a Chicago bookseller, and how 
in less time than it takes to write it, 
we felt as if we had known him all 
our life, and there was nothing he 
could do but what he did do to make 
our stay a never-to-be-forgotten joy. 
We treasure this volume now, as we 
have always held precious a bit of a 
yolume of his poems he slipped into 
our hand with his autograph. 

Yes—books come to be a sweet re- 
membrance. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. of Boston, 
send us a large, rich, rare volume, entitled 
“The Children’s Book,” and when we say 
that it is edited by Horace E. Scudder, au- 
thor of the “Bodley Books,” we have said 
enough to set every child in the country on 
the lookout for it. It contains 450 double 
column pages, beautifully illustrated and ele- 
gantly bound. The frontispiece is a beauti- 
ful colored picture designed by Rosina Em- 
met. Price, $3. 

It isin itself a whole library, containing 
selections from the best standard books ever 
written for children, comprising as you see, 
a dozen books. We have The Book of Fables, 
The Book of Wonders, A Few Songs, The 
Book of Popular Tales, The Book of Stories 
in Verse, Stories from Hans Christian Ander- 
sen, Tales from the Arabian Nights, The 
Book of Ballads, The Book of Familiar Sto- 
ries, A Voyage to Lilliput, Adventures of 
Baron Munchausen, The Book of Poetry, 
The Book of Ancient Stories. 

These have all been chosen with great care 
vnd the numerous pictures, and the large, at- 
tractive print and binding, make a book of 
extraordinary value and interest, which will 
be a delight to both parents and children. 

For sale by the Hildreth Printing Co., St. 
Louis. 


Ginn, HeatTH & Co. of Boston, send us 
two volumes, which complete the series of 
Hudson’s editions of Shakespcare’s Plays. 
A very complete, full and excellet set of 
books, which for the education of the youth- 
ful mind, as far as regards its initiation into 
the knowledge of the great genius of the 
English and the human race, nothing could 
be better. 

The series contains 23 volumes, as follows: 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, Merchant of 
Venice, Much Ado about Nothing, As You 
Like It, Twelfth Night, ;The Tempest, Win- 
ter’s Tale, King John, Richard II, Richard 
Ill, Henry IV, Part 1, Henry 1V, Part 2, 
Henry V, Henry VIII, Romeo and Juliet, 
Julius Cesar, Hamlet, King Lear, Macbeth, 
Antony and Cleopatra, Othello, Cymbeline, 
Coriolanus. 

Special attention should be called to Mr. 
Hudson’s expurgations, which seem neces- 
Sary to make the books suitable for school 
Use. Long experience with mixed classes 
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has peculiarly fitted him for the difficult task 
so as not to mar the unity of the plays. 
Nearly 100,000 copies of these books have 
been sold, the statement of which fact is of 
itself a valuable testimonial in their favor. 
We trust that these books will go into gene- 
ral use in our schools. 





An Elementary Text-book of Botany, trans- 
lated trom the German of Dr. K. Prantl, 


with 275 illustrations. Philadelphia: J. B. 


Lippincott & Co. 

Part 1st: The Morphology of Plants. 

Part 2d: The Anatomy of Plants. 

Part 3d: The Physiology of Plants. 

Part 4th: The Classification of Plants. 

This book was written to meet a growing 
demand for a work on Botany, which, while 
less voluminous than the well-known “Lehr- 
buch” of Professor Sachs, should resemble 
itin its mode of treatment of the subject, 
and should serve as an introduction to it. 





Sant Simon: Foreign Classics for English 

7 Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 

0. 

“A secret historian; a geometrician, dis- 
eased in body and mind; a good, -easy man, 
always dreaming, and treated as a dreamer, 
—there you have the three artists of the sev- 
enteenth century. They have startled and 
perhaps a little shocked us all. La Fontaine, 
the happiest, was the most perfect; Pascal, 
Christian and philosopher, the most eleva- 
ted; Saint Simon, given up entirely to fancy, 
is the most powerful and the most true.” 





Mr. Elihu Vedder, the well-known Ameri- 
ean artist, lately returned from Rome, has 
been working since last summer upon a per- 
manent cover for “The Century Magazine.” 
The new cover, which is just completed, is 
to consist, not of one design, but really of 
five—four of them forthe different seasons 
of the year. Surrounding each are appro- 
priate emblems for every month in the year, 
and in each will appear an emblematical fe- 
male figure of great dignity. The midwin- 
ter cover will, perhaps, be the most striking 
of all, asin the background is seen the Au- 
rora Borealis. ‘The general color of the pa- 
per of the present cover will be preserved, 
whilst the ink will be of a somewhat deeper 
tint, and the general massing of the letters 
will also be retained; otherwise, the design 
is entirely fresh and original. 





THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY was 
established to raise the standard of popular 
reading in this country. Magazines are more 
and more taking the place of books; first- 
class minds are devoting themselves with in- 
creasing readiness to the work of popular in- 
struction; and, when their sterling contribu- 
tions upon the most important subjects could 
find no place in our widely circulated peri- 
odicals, it became necessary to have a maga- 
zine that would give expression to advanc- 
ing scientific thought for the benefit of the 
more intelligent classes of the community. 
In the efficient performance of this service, 
“The Popular Science Monthly” is now gen- 
erally recognized as without a competitor. 

Terms, $5 per annum, or 50 cents a num- 
ber. The volumes begin with May and Nov, 
and subscriptions may begin at any time. 

D. Appleton & Co., New York, 





Women that have been pronounced incur- 
able by the best physicians in the country, 
have been completely cured of female weak- 
ness by the use of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Veg- 
etable Compound, Send to Mrs. Lydia E. 
Pinkham, 233 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mas- 
sachusetts, for pamphlets. 





Occasionally give your class a writ- 
ten examination. In most city 


schools written examinations are car- $1.60 


ried to great extremes; bat in most 
country schools there is not enough 
of written work to give readiness and 
exactness in the written expression 
of thought. 


| known. 
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THE ART AMATEUR is of the highest prac- 
tical value to students and amateurs. Its size 
enables the publisher to give an abundance 
of working drawings, which, with thé direc- 
tions accompanying them, are easily applied. 
In the December number are 14 pages of de- 
signs for china painting, etc. Price, 35 cents 
a month, or $4 a year; two subscribers, $7; 
three, $10; four, $12; each additional, $3. 

Montague Marks, publisher, New York. 





G. P. PUTNAM’s Sons add to their previ- 
ous announcements, “The American Citi- 
zen’s Manual,”’ a practical treatise on the re- 
lations of the citizen to government, city, 
State and National, and on his duties, respon- 
sibilities, and privileges. This volume, while 
issued in compact form convenient for refer- 
ence, is planned to give a comprehensive 
sumiary of the nature of American admin- 
istration, local and national, and to supply 
full information on all the details of the work 
of a citizen. 





A late number of the “Literary World’’ 
has an amusing article, evidently from some 
legal contributor, on the libel suit against 
Miss McLean’s novel, ‘“‘Cape Cod Folks,”’ the 
gist of which seems to be that the plaintiffs 
may get a verdict of about six and a quarter 
cents. 





The Doctors Disagree 

as to the best methods and remedies for the 
cure of constipation and disordered liver and 
kidneys. But those who have used Kidney- 
wort agree that it is by far the best medicine 
Its aetion is prompt, thorough and 
lasting. Don’t take pills and other mercuri- 
als that poison the system, but by using Kid- 
ney-wort restore the natural action of all the 
organs.—[{New Covenant. 





Important to Travelers. 

Special inducements are offered you by 
the Burlington Route. It will pay you to 
read their advertisement to be found else- 
where in this issue. 





HORSFORD’s ACID PHOSPHATE 
In Impaired Digestion. 

I have used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
with success in cases of nervous prostration 
wherein the digestion was more or less im- 
paired; especially in those cases character- 
ized by great prostration, with excessive 
sweating. E. C. BUELL, M. D. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 





The St. Louis Magazine. 


The St. Louis Magazine, now in its elev- 
enth year, contains a number of beautiful 
views of street scenes, public buildings, a 
fine picture of the world-renowned Union 
Market, and other illustrations of the city of 
St. Louis, besides a great variety of stories, 


poems, a profusely illustrated fashion article, 
and other timely reading. Sample copy sent 
for two three-cent stamps. Address “St, 
Louis Magazine,”’ 213 North Eighth Street, 
St. Louis. The magazine and ‘American 
Journal of Education” both sent one year for 





A. P. Marble is for the thirteenth 
time re-elected Superintendent of the 
Worcester schools, and his salary is 
increased to $3000, with $250 addi- 
tional, “for a team.” 





WE are glad to call attention to the 
card of L. W. Seeley, Esq., solicitor 
of patents and counsellor in patent 
cases, located in Washington, D. C. 
He is a sonof Col. F. A. Seeley, who 
was formerly associated with us, and 
we know him to be competent, honest 
and efficient. We commend him 
without hesitation to any who may 
have business in this direction to be 
looked after in Washington. 

Col. F. A. Seeley has for years held 
& prominent and responsible position 
in the Interior Department, discharg- 
ing his duties there as he did here, 
with fidelity and ability, and ought to 
be one of the first promoted under the 
civil service reform rules. 





The value of a sound practical ed- 
ucation, and the importance of right 
methods in the development of intel- 
lectual forces, rise in character and 
significance when we consider in the 
light of the 19th century, what a 
mind properly trained can do, and 
how much depends upon the bent 
given to that mind in the formative 
training in the school room. 





Knowledge is only the material for 
mind culture, but not culture itself. 
Culture consists in the development 
of the mental powers, particularly of 
the powers of thought and imagina- 
tion, of the emotions and the will, 
for which, it is true, a certain amount 
of knowledge is an indispensable 
help. 





Some one said with horror, that 
when Arnold of Rugby rose in the 
morning, he was prepared to treat 
everything relating to the school as 
an open question. The truth was, he 
had opened his eyes, and was ready 
to use them. 





Fast and Safe. 


The Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific Railway 
have put on a limited express for New York, 
leaving Union Depot at 7:50 a. m., arriving at 
grand central depot, New York City, 6:30 p. 
m. next day, making the distance in 


THRTY-THREE HOURS 
and forty minutes, from four to six hours 
better time than any other route. Passen- 
gers on this train take breakfast and dinner 
in the 
SUPERB DINING-CARS 


of this line. For tickets call at Grand Union 
Ticket Office, 120 North Fourth Street, cor. 
of Pine. H.C. Townsend, General Passen- 
ger Agent. 
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How DR. C. W. BENSON’S 


Celery and Chamomile Pills 
Build up the nervous system and positively 
cure Sick Headache, "eke Headache, Neu- 
ralgia, Nervo and Dy 5- 
pepsia. It has been proved that they se. 
voasfully ward off all danger of Paralysis, 
Apoplexy and sudden death. Their effect 
upon the nervous system is something won- 
derful, and there is no wonder that thou- 
sands of people avail themselves of such a 
valuable remedy, while it may be found, in 
these days of nervous diseases. The sim- 

licity and purity of these pills are at once 
fn their favor, as they do not physic. 
Paralytics that have not walked for two 
years have been fully restored by these pills, 
and thousands of cases of nervous weakness 
pertectly cured, while the cases of sick and 
nervous headache and neuralgia that they 
have cured are innumerable each year and 
add to their popularity. Too much cannot 
be said in their favor, for while they cure 
these terrible nervous diseases, they also im- 
prove the general health, and especially the 
——— and skin, and invariably improve 
the digestion. 





DR. C. W. BENSON’S 


SKIN CURE 


is Warranted to Cure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 
ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, 
SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER ITCHINCS on ell parts of the 
body. It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; 
removes tan and freckles, and is the BEST toilet 
dressingin THE WORLD. Elegantly put up, two 
bottlesin one package, consisting of both interna! 
and external treatment. 
All first class druggists haveit. Price$1. per package. 


DR. BENSON'S NEW REMEDY 


AND FAVORITE PRESCRIPTION. 








to’ Whom it “May Concern. 





Beit known to all who are desirous of im- 
proving themselves, that a method exists, by 
which any study of the Common or High School 
courses may be pursued at home. The lessons 
anti the minute criticisms of all the work are 
sent through the mails. Alli the force of the 
teacher is given to the pupil individually, and a 
thoroughness is imparted which can seldom be 
reached in the class-room. 


Send for terms to the instructor, 
W. H. MILLER, Box 147, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Bunker Hill, Illinois. 





18-6 14-5 








$7 AWEEE. =a at home easily made. 
Costly outfit free. Address Truz & Co., 
Augusta, Maine. 





Agents and Buyers Wanted 








inois, saiz : 

As to the Speling Reform in Amer- 
ika, litel need here be sed; it is in 
the hanz ov the best skolarz in the 
land and they may be supozed tu un- 
derstand their biznes. In everi kolej 
where Anglo Saxon and Old Inglish 
studiz ar taut, everiwhere where Ing- 
lish filoloji, which is in meni respekts 
more interesting and ilustrativ than 
the filoloji ov eni uther tung, is pur- 


for speling reform. 

Iz it tu much tu hope that the teim 
may not be far of when the maniu- 
faktiurerz ov our skool gramarz wil 
begin with the substans insted ov the 
shadow ov their subjekt and insted 
ov repeating in a humdrum maner the 
26 leterz ov the alfabet and then eks- 
plaining that sum of theze leterz hav 
several soundz az if there were tu 
meni soundz is the langwej for it tu 
fit the alfabet neisli, begin rather bei 
enieumerating and klasifeiing the 
soundz ov which the langwej is kom- 
pozed and then showing bei whot let- 
erz theze soundz ar or may be prop- 
erli reprezented ? 





It is certainly true that the propor- 
tion of liberally educated and trained 
teachers is continually growing. It 
would afford us great gratification to 
be as certain that the ratio of quali- 
fied school directors and members of 
boards of education is increasing 
with equal rapidity. How is it? 


<> 





<—_- 


Is it too much to insist upon the 
necessity of making boys and girls 
do what is right till the tendency for 
well-doing prevails? Thus, the habit 
of doing good becomes secondarily 
automatic, and being the dominant 
power with a permanent basis, it 
maintains a will whose deeds pro- 
claim its greatness. 





Reading is the most important and 
comprehensive subject taught, and it 
has a strong claim to more attention 
than it has ever received generally in 
our schools. 

Reading is for two purposes: 1. 
To get the sense of the piece read. 
2. To express the sense of a piece 
so as to impress it on the mind of the 
hearer. 





Is it not a fact that the absent pu- 
pil becomes interested in objects out- 
side of school, and, losing his famili- 
arity with school work, the incentive 
for study is lost? His efforts become 
weak ; his desire to excel diminishes, 
to be absent increases ; and the trans- 
ition to truancy is easy. 

Caa you afford to let your child be 
absent a single session? 





Senp ten cents if you want to see 





sample copies of this 


Pror. Markos, Hich Griggzvil, Ill- 





KIDNEY-WORT : 
THE GREAT CURE 
RHEUMATISM 


As it is for all diseases of the KIDNEYS, 
LIVER AND BOWELS. 

It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 

that causes the dreadful suffering which 

only the victims of Rheumatism can realise. 


THOUSANDS OF CASES 


of the worst forms of this terrible disease 






















siud, there we feind ernest wurkerz | 



































have been quickly relieved, in a short time 
PERFECTLY CURED. 
has had wonderful success, and an immense 
dreds of cases it hascured where all else had 
ed. Itis mild, but efficient, CERTAIN 
IN ITS ACTION, but harmless in all cases. 
ta It cleanses, Strengthens and gives New 
Life toall the important organs of the body. 
The Liver is cleansed of all disease, and the 
way the worst diseases are eradicated from 
thesystem, 
As it has been proved by thousands that 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co.. Prop’s, 
(Will send the dry post-naid.) BURLINGTON, YT. 
2 ° 
=KIDNEY-WORT : 


sale inevery partof the Country. In hun- 
fail 

The natural action of the Kidneys is restored. 
Bowels move freely and healthfully. In this 


tARK 











is the most effectual remedy for cleansing the 
system of all morbid secretions. It should be 
used in every household asa 


SPRING | MEDICI INE. 

Always cures Ess, ~ONSTTP. 

TION, PILES —~y an FEMALE Diseases. 

Is put upin Dry Vegetable Form, intin cans, 
one package of which makes 6quarts medicine. 

Also in Liquid Form, very Concentrated for 
the convenience of those wno cannot readiiy pre- 
pare it. Jtactstwith equal efficiency in eitherform, 
GET ITOF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, $1.00 











Are You Going West? 


All persons contemplating visiting or re- 
moval to Colorado, Wyoming, the Black 
Hills, Utah, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Ore- 
gon, Washington or California, should cor- 
respond with Jas. F. Aglar, General Agent 
Union Pacific Railway, St. Louis, before pur- 
chasing tickets via any other line. Informa- 
tion of value relative to routes, rates, in- 
ducement to settlers, etc., together with care- 
fully prepared and reliable publications de- 
scriptive of the States and Territories nam- 
ed, will be mailed free upon application. 

14-4¢ 





Allen’s Brain Food. 


A botanical extract, Permanently strengthens 
the brain, and positively cures nervousness, 
nervous debility, and all weakness of generative 
organs. Price, $1; 6 for $5, All druggists 
Depot Allen’ 8 Pharmacy, 315 Firat Avenue, New 
“ae Pio” SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 

-7 12t 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 





D ne in the Best Style of the Art and at Reason- 
able Rates. Orders Solicited. Sena for esti- 
mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
contracting elsewhere. 


Cc. A. PIERROT, 


8-12 9-11 917 North Sixth Street, Sr. Louis. 





THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Established 1828. Bells for all purposes. 
Warranted satisfactory and durable. 
MENEELY & CO., West Troy, New York. 


A New thing under the sun, that is 
more than a little queer, in onr expe- 
rience, is the fact that one of our large 
advertising patrons, who had paid for 
his advertisement in advance, order- 
ed it out, because he heard from it so 
much and sv often, that he could not 
fill the orders, or attend to the busi- 
ness it brought him! 

That shows that this journal has a 
constituency that is not only worth 
reaching, but when it is reached, re- 
spond—and they do not forget to 
mention the American Journal of 
Education. 

Do not neglect to read a single line 
in the advertising department of this 
paper. You will find the best things 
of the year presented. 





Aids to School Discipline, 


Miss Mary Lez, Newport, Ark., 
writes us under date of June 15, ’81, 
as follows: “I received the school 
aids three months since, and am much 
pleased with them. My pupils are 
delighted ; each one trying to excel 
the other. I have never seen any- 
thing stimulate pupils so much. I 
would not on any account do without 
them.” 





THE Awenicax ‘Tracuers’ Bureau. 

—Supplies teachers of every grade to 

Colleges, Schools and Families 
WITHOUT CHARGE. 

Sr. Louis Rererences :—Hon. E. 
Long, Supt. of Public Schools; Rev. 
Ww. G. Eliot, Chancellor Washington 
University ; Rev. J. E. Keller, S. J., 
President St. Louis University ; J. B. 
Merwin, editor American Journal of 
Education; Hon. Nathan Cole, Ex- 
Mayor, late M. C.; Hon. N. C, Hud- 
son, Collector of St. Louis. 

Address C. H. Evans & Co., 
706 Chestnut St., Louis. 


Slated Paper. 


Prov. A. B. Crump of Pine Bluff, 
Ark., in a recent letter says: “I 
bought of you last year, slated paper 
for Blackboards, and found it to be 
just as you recommended it. Please 
fill the following order, etc. I could 
not do my work without plenty of 


BLACKBOARDS, 
and your slated paper exactly and 


fully fills the bill.” 
HOPE™-DEAF 


Dr. Peck’s Artificial Ear Drums 


W RESTORE THE HEABING 
the work of the Natural Drum. 








Swe in position, but invisible to others. 
All versation and even whispers Sheant . 4 
Seocripits i ve coving with testimonials. 

 P.E PECK CO., 855 Broadway, New Yor% 
ha-Ls 15-3 
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The St. Louis Public Schools. 


The regular correspondent of the 
New York Mercantile Review, under 
the head of “St. Louis and her Suc- 
cessful Merchants,” says: 

“There is not within the whole 
range of the American Government, 
National, State or municipal, an in- 
stitution which receives so much care- 
fal solicitude as the education of the 
youth. As proof of this, look at the 
well-ventilated 
school buildings erected in the larger 
towns and cities. 

The health, comfort and conveni- 
ence of the pupils are being more 
carefully looked after at the same 
time. —~ 

Evidence of this all-important mat- 
ter is furnished by the fact that over 
half a million of 

MERWIN’S PATENT GOTHIC DESKS 
have been sold since their superior 
merits became known. 

These desks are constructed not 
only upon true physiological princi- 
ples, but with a view to economise 
space, as well as toafford perfect ease 
and comfort to the pupil. They sre 
made with a heavy iron frame work 
and with a curved folding slat seat, 
with an inclination of the back, which 
sustains the form in an upright posi- 
tion. These desks are made in half 
adozen different sizes, to suit the 
ages of pupils. 

Mr. J. B. Merwin, 704 Chestnut 
Street, St. Louis, is the owner and 
manufacturer of the Patent Gothic 
Desk. He also carries a large stock 
of school supplies, such as Globes, 
Outline Maps, Liquid Slating, and 
everything essential in schools. A 
strong and popular business man. 
He has by this Patent Desk contribu- 
ted largely to the success of our 
schools, and to the cause of educa- 
tion throughout the whole country. 

We take pleasure in presenting to 
our readers the endorsement of Dr. 
Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent of 
the Public Schools of St. Louis for 
18 years, and one of the ablest in- 
structors in America, and who is the 
author of a series of readers pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., which 
have had a sale of over two million 
copies. 

J. B. Merwin, Esq., 704 Chestnut 

Street, St. Louis: 

Dear Sir—It gives me pleasure to 
State that the desks and seats which 
you put into the school rooms of this 
tity, after a thorough trial of more 
than thirteen years, give entire satis- 
faction. 

Not a single Patent Gothic Desk 
has been broken. 

The Patent Gothic Desk, with cury- 
ed folding slat seat, with which you 
furnished the High Schools, are not 
snly substantial and beautiful, but by 





their peculiar construction secure per- 
fect ease and comfort to the pupil. At 
the same time they encourage that up- 
right position so necessary to the 
health and proper physical develop- 
ment of the young. 

These considerations commend this 
desk to all who contemplate seating 
school houses. Respectfully yours, 

Wa. T. Harris, 
Supt. Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 








BRYAN’S 


Electric Belt and Suspensories, for 


Nervous Debility, Impotency, 
and Physical Prostration. 
Send for illustrated pamphlet, or give statement 


of disease, and prompt reply will be sent. Ad- 
Some ene Appliance Go., 2 Bond St., N. Y. 





Our fourteen years work of help- 
ful upbuilding of the school interests 
in the West and South, are about as 
good a pledge of what the future of 
this journal will be as we can make, 
if any pledge should be asked of us. 

We never closed a volume of the 
JOURNAL when it was more prosper- 
ous or stronger, than in sending out 
our word of thankfulness now at the 
close of Volume XIV. 

We have never missed publishing 
a number, and each successive issue 
has been full of the best things glean- 
ed from the Jest writers and teachers 
on this Continent. 





As you see, all our advertisers do 
not stop because of the trouble of an- 
swering applications for goods from 
our subscribers. That is a new com- 
plaint. We can stand it. 

We read an advertisement the oth- 
er day in one of our exchanges, which 
put twelve dollars into our treasury 
before night. It will not only pay 
to read our advertisements carefully, 
but to mention this journal when you 
order goods from those who present 
their wares in its columns, 








Valuable Book Given Away, 

“Pleasure Resorts of St. Louis and Vi- 
cinity,” is the title of a handsomely illus- 
trated little volume, just issued by the 
principal railroads centreing in St. Louis. 
As the name indicates, it contains a de- 
scription of the public gardens, pleasure 
resorts and picnic grounds in St. Louis, 
and those located on the railroads adja- 
cent to the eity. In addition to this, and 
that which makes the work especially val- 
uable, is the fact that all of the noted min- 
eral springs located in the Southwest are 
fully described. Location, best mode of 
access, and the special medicinal virtues 
of the waters are clearly defined, and 
much important information given in re- 
gard to these health-giving resorts not 
heretotore published. ‘The wonderful Ex- 
celsior Springs of Western Missouri, in 
Clay County, near Kansas City, the wa- 
ters of which have effected many of the 
most remarkable cures in this century, 
are among the places desciibed. This val- 
uable reference book will be mailed free 
to all by sending address to 

H. C. TOWNSEND, 

Gen. Pass. Agent Wabash, St. Louis & 

Pacific Railway, St. Louis, Mo. 





‘Which Way To-Day? 


THE POPULAR 





¥ RY: 


Extends the advantages of its 


SUPERIOR ACCOMMODATIONS! 


To Passengers going 


East, Northeast, 
North, Northwest, 
West, and Southwest. 


The important features of this line are its 
Unequaled Through Car 
System, 

Running Palace Sleeping Cars daily from ST. 
LOUIS to New York, Boston, Chichgo, Omaha, 
Ottumwa, Kansas City, and all intermediate 


points. yg9-New and Elegant Superb Dining 
Cars attacued to through trains, in which drst- 
class meals are served at 75 Cents. 





For Tickets, Sleeping Car Berths, etc., call at 
GRAND UNION TICKET CFFICE. 
120 N. Fourth, cor. Pine, St. Louis. 


J. C. GAULT, H. C. TOWNSEND, 
Gen’1 Manager. Gen’] Pass’r Agent. 


‘ovktcainndads  "Tnakiteuknd 











North, West & Northwest. 
IT iS THE ONLY LINE 


Running Pullman Sleeping cars between 
ST. LOUIS and PEORIA 
N 


ST. LOUIS ‘wud ROCK ISLAND. 
It is the SHORT LINE between 
st. Louis, 
Cedar Rapids, 
Minneapolis 


and St. Pauwl.|i 


Parlor Cars with Reclining Chairs between St. 
Louis and Burlington, and Pullman sleepin 
Cars from Burlington to Minneapolis WITHOU 
CHANGE. 

The FAVORITE ROUTE between 
St. Louis, Ottumwa, Des Moines, 

Council Bluffs, Omaha and Lincoln. 

y$Passengers by this Line have only one 

change of cars between St. Louis and Lincoln, 

Nebraska Direct connections at Omaha with 

through trains on the Union Pacific Railroad for 
All Points in the Far West. 


x9-The most pleasant route for Dubuque, Ra- 

cine, Milwaukee, LaCrosse, and 
ALL POINTS NORTH. 

Steel track and superior equipment, combined 
with their Great Through Car Arrangement, 
makes this, above all others, the favorite route 
to the North, Northwest, and the Far West. 

Try it, and you will find traveling a luxury in- 
stead of a discomfort. 

W. D. SANBORN, Cc. G. LEMMON, 
Ticket Agent. 


Gen’1 Agent. 
112 NORTH FOURTH STREET. 112 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen’1 rom. Sa. 
T. J. POTTER, General Manager, Chicago. 





CAMP’S PRIMARY MAPS. 
The Best Physical and Political 
Outline Maps Published. 


Encouraged by the favor with which the larger 
set of Camp’s New Outline Maps have been re- 
ceived, we have prepared a new and beautiful 
set of maps, which are especially designed for 
the use of schools which think they cannot afford 
to purchase the larger set. 


The Primary Set consists of 


No. 1. The hemispheres, size about 30x50 inches 
No. 2. North America .... 66 I 5 
No. g. The United States. . “*. Cae * 
No. 4. South America..... wae 25x30 ** 


No. BG. Europe .......ccccce Lo 25x30 = S* 
) Oh ae sap 25x30 =<‘ 
Pee Ce MINI ds ccedecscuce se 25x30 = ‘* 
No. 8. Oceanica........... << ca. 


This set is as well engraved and as well made 
in every particular as the larger set; the num- 
bers are identical, and the same key will accom- 
pany it. 


Prices of Camp’s Primary Maps, 
with Key. 


Backed with muslin, colored, bound in neat 
WMI ha ocdecdsaccuitndacaayaccureeen $20 

Backed with muslin, colored, bound, var- 
WOE, CR PONG. iin icc crcccsdncucacsicdh 20 00 


The Common School Set of Apparatus 


Embraces in addition to the Desks and Seats, 
the Teacher’s Desk and Chair, Recitation Seat 
and B'ackboards, a set of Camp’s Outline Maps 





and Key, costing from............ $20.00 to $30.00 
Set Reading Charts.................. 3.00 to $5.00 
Set Cutter’s Physiological Charts... .8.00 to 18 00 
Teacher’s Guide to Illustration.............. 1.00 
Terrestrial 8-inch Globes ........... 8.00 to $'6.00 
Hemisphere 5-inch Globe. .................. 3 2 
Object Teaching Forms ...................+- 3.25 
Numeral Frame 50 
Cube Root Blocks owe ae 

Horse Shoe Magnet.................se0+ a 50 


For circulars of school desks, maps, globes, 
charts, and apparatus of all kinds, address with 
stamp for reply, and write direct to 


J. B. MERWIN, 
704 Chestnut Street, St. Lonis. 





Illinois Central Railroad. 


TIME TABLE. 





Train No. 3, Daily, 





Trainl, Daily with Through 
STATIONS exceptSunday Sleeping Car 
Chicago to New 
Orleans. 
Leave Chicago...... 8.40 a. m. 8.30 p. m. 
Arrive Effingham .. 4.40 p.m. 8.55 a.m. 
Arrive Odin ........ 7.10 p. m. 5 45a. m. 
Arrive Centralia.... 7.35 p.m. 6.10 a. m. 
Leave Centralia. .... 10.05 p. m. 6.15 @. m. 
Arrive Cairo........ 4.058. m. 10.50 a. m 
Arrive Martin...... 7.408. m. 1.25 p. m. 
Leave Martin....... v.40 a.m. 10.15 p. m. 
Arrive Nashville.... 7.30 p. m. 10.00 a. m. 
Arrive Milan........ 9.10 a. m. 2.45 p.m. 
Leave Milan... .... 12.55 p. m. 3.30 a.m. 
Arrive Memphis.... 4.15 p. m. 8.15 a. m. 
Arrive Jackson,Ten 10.404. m. 4.00 p. m. 
Leave Jackson, Ten.10.45a.M. = «2.2.2.4. 
Arrive Mobile, Ala.1.50a@.m.  —_ ......... 
Arrive Gr. Junction12.45 p. m. 6.00p. m. 
Leave Gr. Junction 6.22 p. m. 6.22 p. m. 
Arrive Memphis. .. 8.20 p. m. 8.20 p. m. 
Arrive Jackson, Mis 10.45 p.m. 8.21 a. m. 
Leave Jackson, Miss 5.40 a. Mm. 5.408. m. 
Arrive Vicksburg . 8.00a. m. 8.00 a. m. 
Arrive New Orleans 7.15 a.m. 11.00 a. m. 





NOTE—That Train No. 3 (with through New 
Orleans sleeper) leaving Chicago at 8;30 p. m. 
aily, arrives at New Orleans at 11:00 a. m- the 
second morning (38 hours). This is 8 hours 
quicker time than has ever been made from Chi- 
cago to New Orleans, and 8 hours quicker time 
than Lf any other route. 

NOTE—That Train No. 3 Chicago at 
8:30 p. m., arrives ut Memphis via Grand Junc- 
tion and the Memphis & Charleston Railroad, at 
8:20 p. m. (23 hours and 50 minutes from Chica- 
go). Passengers on this train have the ———— 
of through sleeper to Grand Junction, which 
reached at 6:00 p. m. 

NOTE—That passengers leaving on Train No. 
1, make connection at Milan with Louisville & 
Nashville train, arriving at Memphis at 4:15p. 
m ; also at Grand Junction with Memphis & 
pr yey Railroad, arriving at Memphis at 

:20 p. m. 

NOTE—The close connection with the Mobile 
& Ohio Railroad at Jackson,Tenn. ,and the quick 
time we are thus enabled to make. Mobile 
cougars can secure sleeping car accomm: 
for Train No. 1 at Du Quoin, at 12:15 a. m., 

in at Jackson, Tenn., direct for Mobile. 
*tRespectfuily, A. H. HANSON, 
General Passenger Agent. 
THOS. DORWIN, General Northern Passenger 
Agent, Chicago. 


C. E. RUSSELL, Traveling Pass. Agt., Chicago. 
JOMN J. SPROULL, General Agt., New York. 
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OW is THE TIME 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 


“The Pacific School Journal.” 


AvBErt Lyser, Editor. 











The only educational periodical west of 
the Rocky Mountains. It is the official or- 
gan of the Department of Public Instruction 
of California. 

For the coming year, Volume VI. will con- 
tain accurate notes of the educational con- 
dition of 
California, 

Oregon, Nevada, 
Utah, Washington, 
¥ Arizona 
and thé¥tker Pacific Territories. 


This vast region is now rapidly settling up, 
and the public schools are keeping pace with 
its giant strides. 


GZ Subscription price of the “Journall,”’ 
$2 00a year, in advance. 
bers, 20 cents. 


Specimen num- 


Send postoffice order or registered let- 
ter to 


H. P. CARLTON & CO., 


838 Market Street, San Francisco. 
14-12 15-3 , 


THE SCHOOL NEWS. son 
< * newspa- 

r prepared expressly for the use of schools. 
issued Monthly. Gives summary of ull the im- 
portant secular, political and scientific news of 
the world. Each number contains the portrait 
ef some distinguished man. ‘Terms: Single 
copy, 35 cents. To clubs of ten or more, 25 
cents. Yen sample copies for trial im school, 
sent to any address free 

HENRY D. STEVENS, Editor. 

N. W. cor. Circle and Me: idian street, Indian- 

apolis, Ind. 14-12 it 








ANTED a situation after March 10th, 1882, 

as teacher in the English branches, by one 
who holdsa good certificate. A position in a 
small town or convenient to the same, prefer- 
red. Keferences given if required. Please ad- 
dress, stating salary andterms, Kdward J. Nor- 
tis, Beaufort, Fianklin county, Mo. 


National Teachers’ Agency. 


Schools supplied with first-class teachers with- 
outcharge. Agents wanted throughout the Uni- 
ted States Teachers will find the central locs- 
tion and the ‘* Mutual Plan’’ of this agency make 
it the best avence to situations in the West and 
South. Send stamp tor ——— to 

NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

School sup»lies at a large discount. Agency 
for the Universal Graded Grammar Blanks, set, 
85 cents. Send stamp for circular, and learp 
how to increase your income. 14-12 ly 








Best School Report Card Published. 


Aids teachers in curing tardiness; interests 
rents. Send 3 cent stamp for sample card 
ackages of 50 sent post-paid for 20 three cent 
stamps or 100 for $1. Address all orders or com- 
munications to 8. 8S. McBride, West Farming- 


Our tittle Ones 


—AND— 


THE NURSERY. 


The most beautifully illustrated Magazine for 
Little People in the world. Published in Bos- 
ton and London. 

The Nursery has been a Hcusehoid Treasure 
for 15 years. Our LITTLE Onxs has completed 
its first year, and is a triumphant success. The 
two united. All its illustrations 
DRAWN BY THE BEST ARTISTS 
expressly tor this Magazixe, and engraved in the 
most artistic manner by John Andrew & Sen. 
Original Poems, Sketches and Stories by the 
BEST WRITERS FOR CHILDREN 
Nothing low, vulgar, slangy or sensational. 
Pure, elevating and instructive; 

Bright, Interesting, and Amusing. 

‘*The mo:t exquisitely beautiful magazine we 
ever saw.’’—Herala, Columbus, O. 

**We wish it might find its way inte every 
househo:d where there are little people.’’—Na- 
tional Baptist, Philadelphia. 

$1 50a Year. 15 centsa Copy. 

News dealers sell it. Toe publishers send spec- 
imen for a three-cent stamp. The most liberal 
terms to agents. 

RUSSELL PUBLISHING CO., 
149 A Tremont Street, Boston. 





Its Popularity Is Unparalleled | 
130.000 sold! | and still more agents 


are wanted to supply 
the wonder/ul and increasing demand for by far 
the best and most popular, and cheapest 


LIFE of GARFIELD 


PRICE ONLY TWO DOLLARS. 
This work is potest illustrated, tells the en- 
tire thrilling story of his eventfulllife and tragic 
death; has been critically revised and approved 
by one of his most intimate personal friends; 
has far outsold all other editions because the 
best and cheapest, ard our terms to agents are 
the most liberal of any. Superb stee/-plate por- 
traits free. Outfit50c. For proot of excellence 
salability, success of agents and terms, address 
at once. HUBBARD BROS., Publishers, 
l4-12tf Kansas City, Mo. 






















Toany suffering with Catarrh: 
or Bronchitis who earnest.y 
desire relief, | can furnish a 
‘> means of Permanent and Pos- 
= itive Cure. A Home Treatment 
. No charge for consultation b 

mail. Valuable Treatise Free 

> ‘‘His remedies are the outgrow 


. y of his own experience; they a 
ot mi the only known means of pei 
pray TP Phi : 
BEN.” 3 Js 


manent cure.’’—B#. 


eptiat 
Rev. T. P. GHILDS, Troy, 0. 











L. W.SEELY, 


Solicitor of Patents. 


Orrice Cor. 5TH anp F Srs. 


Address Lock Box 1. WASHINGTON, D.C 


—o— 


Patents procured, trade marks and labels reg 
istered, and existing patents reissued. Prelim- 
inary examinations made, assignments, etc., 
prepared, and all business with the patent office 
transacted. Nocirculars. Full information by 
correspondence. 14-12 ly 





$66 a week in your own town. Terms and 
$5 outfit free. Address H. Hatuztr & Co 
*ertland, Maine. 





ton, Ohio. 14-9 10t 


We continue to act as Solicitors for Patents, Daveats, 
Trade Marks, Copyrights, etc., for the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, England, —" Germany, ete: We 
have had thirty-five years’ experience, 
Patents obtained through us are noticed in the Sc1 
ENTIFIC AMERICAN. This large and splendid illus- 
trated weekly paper, $3.20 year,shows the Progress 
of Science, is very interesting, and has an enormouw: 
circulation. Address MUNN & CO., Bo 
tors, Pub’s. of SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 37 Park Ro’ 
NewYork. Hand book about Patents free. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


ils of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 


Schools, Fire Alar Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED, Catel ie 











A Bargain! A Good Magic Lantern! 





It has 80 slides, mostly astronomical, and is 
for sale at our office. Theslides alone are worth 
$100, at catalogue prices. The whole will be 
sold very cheap. 

We have also for sale cheap, 

A Solar Microscope, 
English make, with set of mounted objects 
Large magnifying power. Address with stamp 
for reply, J.B. MERWIN, 





VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, ©. 


14-8 lt 704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, 


se 


Eclectic Kducational Series! 


New and Siandard Publications. 


Duffet’s 
Method. 


(Henneguin’s) New French 


Eclectic Atias and“Hand Book of 
the United States. 


Ritter’s Geographical Studies. 
Ritter’s Comparative Geography. 


Standard Supplementary Readers. 
Eclectic History of United States. 
MeGaffey’s Revised Reading Charts. 
Eclectic Geographies, Census 1880. 


MeGuffey’s Revised Readers and 
Speller. 

Ray’s Arithmetics and Algebras 

Harvey’s Revised Grammars. 

Eclectic System of Penmanship. 


Andrews’ Manual ef the Constitu- 
tion. 


Andrews’ Elementary Geology. 
Geow’s Morals and Manners. 
Peaslee’s Selections for Memorizing 
x3-Price List and Catalogue on application. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


, Publishers, Cincinnati and New York. 
4-7tf 


4 








TTENTION, AGENTS! New Maps, 
Charts, Oil Paintings, Frames etc. 
. H. ROSS, 
811 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
14-7 12t 


5 to $20 per day at home. Samples worth 


ree. Addres Stinson & Co., 
Portland, Maine. 3-10 14-9 


Good Printing at Reasonable Rates, 


—-4-—_—— 
SLAWSON & CO., 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 
+.» 8. W. COR. MAIN & OLIVE STS, 
ST. LOUIS. 











Estimates of cost of 
any kind of Printing or 
Binding furnished with 
pleasure. All work in- 
trusted to us will be 

romptly and neatly 
| ay at lowest rates, 


and shipped to any part 
of the country. 


Startin Business 
Fer yourself. For One Dollar I will send my 
Recipe for Plating Table Cutlery, etc., giving 
minute instructions, so as to enable any one to 
take hold successfully atthe start. Table knives 
and forks, shears, scissors, knitting nsedles, 
parts of sewing machines,surgical instruments, 
watch-makers’, piano-taners’ and draughts- 
men’s tools, parts of guns, revolvers and pis- 
tols, harness trimmings, etc., are plated by my 
process. Warranted to wear three years. Ev- 
erything needed can be obtained in any city, al- 
mostany town. jg-With the knowledge of this 
business you can travel around the world, or lo- 
cate inany part of it. You need never be out of 
work. There is always a demand for this work; 
there is no better business advertised. Wol 
worth $1 for use in your own family. Three 








years’ experience Practical information 
given. Name this paper. 
14-10 12 ALBERT A. COWLES, 


Pleasant Valley, Litchfield County, Conn. 


ASTH rh A Quickly and 


Permanently 
Dr.Stinson’s AsthmaRemedy 


is unequaled as a itive 
Alverative and Sere for 


Asthma and 


and all their a 




















night without .”" If your ai 
keep it, send for tise and testi to 


sage ee 


yi 





An Indispensable Visitor.—N. Y.Observe 
The GREATEST Livin) 


x oe i} eray, Miss 
Ry 33 i 





Browning, and many 0 
the pages of 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. | 


The Living Age has been published for near! 
forty years, and has met with continuous com 
Mendution and success. In 1882 it will furnix 
to its readers the productions of the most emi 
nent authors, above named and many others 
embracing the choicest serial and short stories 
by Leading Foreign Novelists, and an amount 


Unapproached by Any Other Periodica 


in the world, of the most valuable Literary an 
Sientific matter of the day, from the pens of th 
foremost Kxssayists, Scientists, Critics Discov 
erers and Editors, rcpresenting every depart 
ment of Knowledge aud Progress. 


Tue Livine Ace is a weekly magazine givin 
more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 


deuble-column octavo pages of reading matte 
yearly. It presents in an inexpensive fo: 
considering its great amount of matter, wit 
hness, owing to its weekly issue, and with 
satisfactory completeness attempted by no othe 
publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criti 
cisms, Tales, Sketches of ‘Travel and Discovery 
Poetry, Scientific, Biographieal, Historical an 
Political Information, from the entire body d 
Foreign Periodical Literature. 

The importance of The Living Age to ever 
American reader, as the only satisfactorily fres 
and ——— compilation of an indispensab} 
current literature, —indispensable because item 
braces the productions of 


The Ablest Living Writers, 


is sufficiently indicated by the following recey 


OPINIONS. 


No other patetied can compare with the Liv 
ing Age in interest and value. A veritable th 
saurus of the best work of the most celebrat 
writers in literature, science, politics and arf 
—[Boston Traveler. 

{t supplies a better compendium of currei 
discussion, information and investigation, an 
gives a greater amount and variety of readin 
matter which it is well worth while to read, tha) 
any other publication. —[Boston Journal. 

It contains not only the best solid 
but also the best scrial stories of the 
pages are sufficient to keep any reader 
with the best printed thoughts of the best ot 
contemporary writers. — [piscapal 
Philadelphia. 
Theablest ouege and reviews of the day are t; 
be found here. e know of no investment 













eight dollars, in the world of literature that w 
yield equal returns. — [The Presbyterian, Phi! 
To praise it is a work of superrerogation.— 
Y. Christian Advocate 


Itis indispensable in every household wher) 
any omnes 18 made to keep up with the curren 
thought of the day. It isa thorough compila 
tion of what is best in the literature of the day) 
whether ange 3 to history, biography, fiction 
poetry, wit, science, politics, theology, criti) 
oism, or art.—[Hartford Courant. 

It being a weekly publication, is comparative 
ly speaking, the cheapest magazine published.- 
Detroit Advertiser. 
No reader who makes himself familiar with i 
cOntents can lack the means of a sound lite: 
cultare.—New York Tribune. 

Through its pages alone it is possible to’ be a 
well informed in current literature as by the pe 
rusal of a long list of monthlies.—Philadelpni 
inquirer. 


It enables its readers to keep fully (zation. 





the best thought and literature ot civilization. 
Pittsburgh Christian Advocate. 


ae oldest and best.—Courier-Journal, Louis 
ville. 


As much a necessity as ever.—The Advance, 
Chicago. 

The best and cheapest periddical in Ameri 
—Evangelical Churchman. Toronto. 

Published weekly at $8 a year free of postage 

x3°To New Susscripens for the year 1882, re 
mitting before Jan. ist, the numbers of 1881 is 
sued after the receipt of theirsubscriptions, w 
be sent gratis. 

The AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
Littell’s Living Age sent one year, post-paid fa 








Club Prices for the Best Home and 
Foreign Literature. 


[Possessed of the Living Age and one or oth 
of our vivacious American monthlies, a su 
scriver will find himeelf in command of 
whole situation .—Phila. Evening Bulletin } 
For $10 60 Tue Livine Aor and any oneof 
emg ed — (or Harpers’ a 
azar) W sent for a year, postpaid; or, 
Wo 60 tum Living Aas and tke St’ Nicholee, 
Appletons’ Journal, or Lippincott’s Monthly. 


LITTELL & CO., Boston. 


14-12 It 














